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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


PART from the great French success which on 
x May 5 wrested from the enemy the ridge of 
the Chemin des Dames, the week’s fighting has 
been mostly an affair of German counter-attacks. One 
of these on Tuesday recaptured from us the village of 
Fresnoy. An occurrence so untoward and unusual 
naturally invites reflection, but there seem to have been 
special local reasons for it, and nv general turning of the 
tables is in sight. At the same time the German concen- 
tration against British and French in the West is greater 
now than ever before. The enemy’s High Command has 
heavily written-down the fighting capacity of the 
Russians, and denuded its Eastern fronts beyond parallel 
in order to meet the Anglo-French menace. Under such 
circumstances we can scarcely expect our offensive to 
progress rapidly while it is confined to the West alone. 
Everything depends on whether the Russians can take 
advantage of the opportunity offered to them. Every 
help should be given them to do so. 


* * * 


While the military situation is so good in France 
(having regard to the enemy’s concentration there), 
it is arguable that in view of possible Russian weakness 
more attempt ought to be made to reduce our outlying 








commitments. Salonica, Palestine, and Mesopotamia 
together represent a very large drain indeed on the 
Western Powers. The Salonica expedition has never 
effected, nor seems likely to effect, anything important 
beyond preventing King Constantine from joining our 
enemies ; and it may well be asked whether that object 
has justified its enormous cost, and whether it could 
not now be achieved at a much less cost by an appro- 
priate arrangement with M. Venizelos. In Turkey the 
question is whether we should pursue our offensive. 
The success of General Maude’s operations pleads for 
their continuance ; but they can scarcely lead to any- 
thing decisive without Russian co-operation, and of 
that there is no sign. General Baratov is said to be away 
in Petrograd. In these circumstances the public ought 
not to be surprised/if they find our progress in Turkey 
slowed down. In Palestine—the area where the climate 
will be least unfavourable to operations during the 
next four months—the only safe alternative to 
diminishing our commitment would be to increase it 
very greatly indeed. 


* *x * 


The United States continues to find new ways of help- 
ing the Allies. Following the decision to send 2,000 
doctors to France, it is arranging to send six regiments 
of engineers, who are apparently to be employed in build- 
ing bridges and railways. They are sure to be extremely 
useful, though the most urgent need for extra units of 
this kind on a large scale is not in France but in Russia. 
Arrangements for raising America’s New Army seem 
still to be progressing slowly. The American military 
authorities are rather cold to the idea of sending a 
“* sentimental ”’ force of trained men to Europe, because 
they want their trained men spread over the regiments 
of the New Army to act as the nucleus of initial experi- 
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ence and discipline in each. As regards officers and non- 
commissioned officers this is no doubt the right policy. 
But as regards Regular soldiers, and ex-soldiers who 
have never earned a stripe, the English experience of 
1914-5 went strongly to show that they are best serving 
in battalions by themselves and do not form a desirable 
*‘leaven”’ in units of citizen-soldiers. 


* * * 


The situation in Russia is undeniably serious. The 
Provisional Government has issued an appeal, couched 
in very grave terms, to the people to support its efforts 
to preserve order. It points out, with entire justifica- 
tion, that thus far it has kept faith with the democracy 
and that it has relied upon moral forces. ‘“‘ The phan- 
tom of anarchy and civil war threatening liberty arises 
before Russia,” and it is with the people to avert the 
threat. It is difficult to get an idea how far the strength 
of the Leninists (who stand for peace at any price) is 
concentrated entirely in St. Petersburg; the presump- 
tion is that M. Kerensky, who appears to be more than 
ever in harmony with his Liberal colleagues, has still 
more influence than any other man over the peasants. 
The Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates has 
ratified, though by no considerable majority, its support 
of the Provisional Government. M. Kerensky has 
suggested that the Council and the Duma should 
unite to form a new Coalition Government, but up to 
the present the Council has not taken kindly to the idea. 
It will not trust “ Imperialist Liberals” farther than it 
can see them; it will back them as long as it is certain 
they are doing what it wants; andit reserves the right 
to withdraw support from them whenever it feels inclined 
to do so. The problem of the Provisional Government 
is the problem of a mainly bourgeois Government in a 
country where the bourgeoisie is less important and 
influential than anywhere else in Europe, which has at 
once to carry on the war and to convince a revolutionary 
and pacifist working-class population, enormously 
excited by a recent democratic revolution, that it is 
carrying on the war from altruistic motives. Whilst it is 
fighting for its life at home it naturally cannot devote 
itself to the vigorous conduct of the war. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the confusion in Russia has generated a 
revival of peace talk. Our enemies would not be 
human if they did not seize so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of spreading the ideas that peace is coming soon, 
and that the German and Austrian Governments, 
successful in their purely self-defensive war, are pre- 
pared for a highly reasonable settlement. Bethmann- 
Hollweg professes himself in complete agreement with 
Count Czernin’s statement that Austria is ready for a 
peace honourable to both sides. In time, when the 
domestic straits of Austria and Germany get a little 
worse, we may conceivably even get broad hints that 
something very like the status quo would be agreeable. 
Such a suggestion would be a strong temptation to those 
people, who exist in varying numbers in all countries, 
who, after saying “ Yes” to the war, are so appalled 
by it that they have not the moral courage to go on. 
To anyone who feels that we might reasonably call it 





a draw and cut our losses we commend the following 
quotation from the Frankfurter Zeitung, which is often 
called the Manchester Guardian of Germany. This 
Liberal organ is attacking the extreme Jingoes who 
want substantial territorial gains. It puts its argument 
thus :— 

The power of a State ultimately rests only in part on the 
expansion of its territory. If Germany in this most terrible 
of all wars maintains herself against an almost tenfold superi- 
ority, that will signify for her future position such an enormous 
increase of power that it will of itself be a decisive weight in 
the scales in the future development of world policy, whether 
the increase of power can be measured on the map or not. 

We could not possibly choose words better suited to 
prove the necessity of an Allied victory. 


Ba * * 


It now appears that none of the Socialist parties of 
any of the Allied countries will be represented at the 
forthcoming International Conference which is to be 
held at Stockholm. The British Foreign Office has 
refused passports to the delegates of the British Socialist 
Party, and the Labour Party has declined to be repre- 
sented. A large number of leading German and Austrian 
Socialists are to attend, and there will probably be some 
Russians. The most probable result (we will not say 
the aim) of the Conference will be that the German 
delegates will have a chance of stimulating the efforts 
of the Leninists to achieve a separate peace. The 
Conference has been called together by the Dutch section 
of the International Socialist Bureau, the Executive of 
which has not sanctioned the proceeding. It is to be 
hoped that these facts will be borne in mind when 
the Conference at last assembles, and that it will be 
remembered that the voice of Russia, although at present 
rather indistinct, ought at least to be listened for in 
Russia and not in Stockholm. 


* ae * 


The final figures of the Australian elections are not, 
as we write, available, but it is evident that the official 
Labour Party has had a severe setback, and that the 
Liberal-Hughesite combination will have a substantial 
majority. This means that a very large number of 
electors who voted against Conscription on the Refe- 
rendum have now transferred their support to Mr. 
Hughes, because he does stand first and foremost for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and his former colleagues 
are doubtful on the question. Tens of thousands of 
Australian soldiers voted “ Anti ’’ on the Referendum, 
and their attitude reflected that of a large body of 
opinion in Australia which was undeniably enthusiastic 
about the war. This body of opinion has gone over to 
Mr. Hughes as a choice of evils. Two points should be 
noted. One is that if Mr. Hughes is tempted to revive 
Conscription he will be asking for trouble: the other 
is that the party which has really been the gainer at the 
polls has been not Mr. Hughes’s personal following but 
the Cook Liberals. These will outnumber the Hughesites 
by nearly two to one. Mr. Hughes is therefore 
in the peculiar position of a Prime Minister who is 
entirely dependent upon a party to which he does not 
belong. It may be argued that Mr. Lloyd George is in a 
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similar position. But Mr. Lloyd George has not 
definitively broken with his old party, and the Liberal 
Opposition here avowedly supports the Government. 
Between Mr. Hughes and his old party there is a wide 
and unbridgeable gulf. 
cK * a 

We deal elsewhere with the food problem. A corre- 
spondent draws our attention to a remark we made last 
week that he thinks might be misconstrued into a sug- 
gestion that Captain Bathurst was personally in favour 
of the food ticket system. That we certainly did not 
mean to imply: Captain Bathurst’s public utterances 
have exposed the futility of that system as effectively as 
we could desire. We only wish he could have once and 
for all converted the Government of which he is a 
member to his view on the matter, and induced the 
Ministry to which he is attached to discountenance 
effectively this disastrous though plausible scheme of 
rationing. Even now we have no assured feeling that 
the Food Controller may not, if there is a loud enough 
demand in the Press, allow himself to be driven into 
adopting a plan which his colleague at least knows to be 
a bad one. The Northcliffe Press, with its usual 
strenuous superficiality, is clamouring for rations: 
one of the Harmsworth organs, in fact, has even revived 
for Lord Devonport the minatory headline, ‘* Wobble, 
Wobble, Wobble,”” which had so bad an effect on the 
nerves of what it calls “the Old Gang.” The Govern- 
ment must be pleased that it abolished the newspaper 
posters. 


* * * 


We doubt whether the authorities are well advised in 
so persistently minimising the Labour discontents with 
which they are grappling. No one would gather from 
the optimistic reticence of the official statements to the 
House of Commons any adequate impression of the 
extent, the spirit, or the organisation of the movement 
of the engineering workmen in nearly all the centres of 
the industry in the Northern Counties, or of their 
grievances. We abstain, for the time being at any rate, 
from particulars; but it is very far from the truth to 
suppose that the movement is one of rebellion against 
the Trade Union organisation ; in fact, the agitation is, 
in some centres certainly, being conducted by the 
District Committees of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, acting within their constitutional limitations. 
To the various grievances already explained in our 
columns there is now added the special unfairness of the 
administration of the Munitions Acts, and the with- 
drawal by the Government of its deliberate concession 
in the “ Trade Card’ scheme. And there may soon be 
another grievance. The official statement just issued by 
the Ministry of Munitions, by which it is sought to win 
the consent of the workmen for “ dilution ” on private 
work, assures them that the employer will be subject to 
the limitation on his profits imposed by the Munitions 
Acts. We fail to comprehend this solemn assurance, 
because we understood that this limitation of profits in 
Controlled Establishments (which was one of the con- 
ditions on which the Trade Unions agreed to waive all 
restrictive conditions) had been swept away by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and merged in the general 
Excess Profits Tax, as from January Ist last. It may 





be that the prospect of the employer being stimulated 
to make as much profit as he can out of his workmen, 
subject to his paying a large percentage on it to the 
Exchequer, will not exactly encourage the workmen to 
make further concessions. But if the Government has 
withdrawn the limit on the employers’ profits, which 
was one of the terms of the agreement with the Trade 
Unions, the Trade Unions ought to be plainly told about 
it. The Ministry of Munitions can hardly plead that the 
statement about the employer being subject to the 
limitation of profit imposed by the Munitions Acts will, 
in a few days, become verbally accurate, on the ground 
that, if we understand the position aright, when the 
present amending Bill becomes law there will be no 
such limitation ! 
* * 

When is the Government going to allow the House of 
Commons (and incidentally the nation) to know what 
financial conditions have been conceded to the coal- 
owners ? Several months ago the Government entered 
into legal possession of all the coal mines in Great Britain, 
some 3,000 in number; and this vast enterprise has 
presumably since been worked for the account of the 
Exchequer. According to all law and precedent, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to have included 
both the receipts and expenditure in his Budget: if he 
did, the items were concealed from view, perhaps along 
with the receipts and expenditure of all the road stone 
quarries, which have this week equally been 
* nationalised.” The 1,500 colliery companies and pro- 
prietors have presumably obtained some compensation, 
in capital or guaranteed income, in parting with their 
property; otherwise we should have heard about it 
long ago! If we are rightly informed, the matter has 
been settled by the Government, and the coal-owners 
themselves know all about it. It is only the House of 
Commons, which has, we must suppose, without knowing 
it blindly voted the money in the Votes of Credit, and 
the nation which has to pay it, that are being kept in 
the dark. Why? 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—As a result of the 
Department’s Order of February, about 750,000 extra 
acres have gone into tillage in Ireland. The figures are 
very good, and it is evident that a much-criticised 
scheme has justified itself; this is the happiest thing 
that has happened here in connection with the war. 
As an example of the general keenness one may give 
the case of North Roscommon, where the farmers, after 
electing Count Plunkett amid heady election scenes, 
were found the next week thinking and talking of 
nothing but tillage. The area under wheat has not 
been greatly increased, but there should be much larger 
potato and oat crops; after the next harvest enough 
food will be grown in Ireland for men and cattle. In 
the meantime the Nationalist Press and some of the 
philanthropic societies have urged a limitation of 
exports, not only in potatoes, but also in oatmeal, milk, 
meadow hay, and barley. There is already an embargo 
on potatoes, but how strictly this has been carried out 
is a matter of dispute. Mr. Russell’s Department has 


been represented as maintaining it against English 
pressure. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


'T': Imperial Conference, as we briefly pointed 
out last week, has taken very important 
action in regard to the future constitution of 
the Empire—action that seems likely toleave an indelible 
mark. In the first place, it has resolved that a special 
constitution-making conference shall be summoned to 
deal with the matter as soon as possible after the war. 
In the second place, it has put on record the general 
principles by which it considers that this body should 
be guided ; and in doing so has excluded—though not 
expressly, yet by clear implication—the idea of a Federal 
constitution for the Empire. 

The development of Federalist opinion within the 
Empire during recent years has been almost entirely in 
the hands of the Round Table school. The conclusion of 
their argument, as set out in Mr. Lionel Curtis’s Problem 
of the Commonwealth, is that we have no alternative 
between letting the Empire break up and adopting a 
Federal Constitution for it. Mr. Curtis’s constitution 
involves an Imperial Parliament sitting at the Empire’s 
capital, and directly elected—over the heads of the local 
Parliaments of the United Kingdom and the various 
Dominions—by the white electorates of all the self- 
governing parts of the Empire, divided into suitable con- 
stituencies on a population basis. An Englishman, a 
Canadian, or a New Zealander would vote alike for a 
Parliament in London, in the same way as a Pennsyl- 
vanian and a Californian vote alike for the Congress in 
Washington. This Parliament, however, would have a 
more restricted sphere than Congress. It would be con- 
fined as closely as possible to external affairs. The 
Ministry responsible to it would comprise a Premier, a 
Foreign Secretary, a Minister of War, a First Lord of the 
Admiralty, a Secretary for India, a Colonial Secretary, 
and an Imperial Finance Minister; but the last would 
have no say in devising taxes. He would merely fix the 
amount necessary to be raised, to which each of the 
constituent nations of the Empire would contribute its 
quota according to a prearranged ratio, raising the 
money through its local Parliament and Government in 
its own way. 

The merit of Mr. Curtis’s work has been to clear the 
issue. Having argued his way to the premise that 
a Federal Parliament and Government are necessary 
in order to give a British subject in Australia or South 
Africa the same control over foreign policy as a British 
subject in Middlesex, he proceeded to work out a scheme 
embodying the irreducible minimum of Federalism 
which would satisfy it. Exhibited thus in its minimum 
form, Federalism stands plain for everybody in the 
Dominions to see as something incompatible with their 
way of thinking. It is so, because it substitutes a tie 
of inevitable compulsion for a tie of liberty. At present 
they are in the Empire on a voluntary footing. _It is 
true that they have no formal control over Imperial 
diplomacy ; though it is nonsense to pretend that their 
views are not constantly taken into account by it. 
But it is correspondingly true that they are under no 
formal obligation to support it either by men or money ; 
that their contributions are all free gifts; and that 





if any one of them seriously decided to withdraw from 
the Empire and set up house by itself, nobody would 
think of coercing it to remain. The test which every 
Federation must be prepared to answer is that which 
the United States answered in the Civil War—the test 
of secession. A Federal constitution would be unwork- 
able, if one of the federated countries, which disliked 
the policy of the majority, was free to assert a claim not 
to be bound by it. But the constitution of the British 
Empire has been—and must remain—workable on this 
very footing. Therefore it cannot become a Federal 
one. 

Our conclusion (and the Imperial Conference’s) 
might reduce us to despair of the Empire, if we admitted 
the Round Table premise that Federalism is the only 
alternative to its dissolution. But why admit it? 
The argument by which Mr. Curtis arrived at it may be 
logical; but his notion that logic is the thing that 
matters in these affairs is contradicted by the whole of 
our Imperial experience. It is difficult not to think 
that if minds like his had been in charge of the British 
Empire during the past half-century or so, there would 
be no British Empire to-day. Let us suppose that 
nothing short of Federalism would enable the individual 
South African or New Zealander to have a theoretically 
equal control over foreign policy. Considering that 
we have not yet succeeded in discovering a method 
by which individual Londoners can exert a direct 
control over foreign policy, it seems a little gratuitous 
to seek such a method for the whole Empire at the cost 
of departing from the Empire’s most cardinal principle. 
Our pre-war system obviously was not final ; obviously 
it admits of, indeed it urgently requires, development 
along its own lines. But if working and not logic be 
the test, it worked. Behind, that is to say, the foreign 
policy of Viscount Grey the public opinion of the whole 
Empire was maintained. Progress must be made (as 
some was made during the period in question) towards 
keeping the Dominion Governments more in touch with 
the European aspects of foreign policy, and the Imperial 
Government more in touch with overseas opinion on 
the few points about which it is liable to differ from the 
opinion of these islands. But in point of fact we are 
never in the least likely to go to war except for a cause 
which, as has happened in the present conflict, would 
range the whole Empire behind us. If we did—well, 
we should have to fight it out alone. 

What is it that the Imperial Conference has now 
desiderated ? As the basis of everything else it insists 
on “a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous 
nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as 
an important portion of the same.” Starting from that, 
it wants any “readjustment” of our constitutional 
relations to “ recognise the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in 
foreign relations.” ‘ Adequate’’ implies that they 
think their present voice inadequate, but it does not 
imply any mechanical equality of voices, such as is 
claimed by the Federalists for their scheme; and the 
sentence suggests that the voice referred to is the voice 
of each Dominion as a whole expressed through its 
Government, not the voices of Dominion subjects as 
individuals. This is emphasized by the words following, 
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which come nearest to a detailed programme—the 
demand for “effective arrangements for continuous 
consultation in all important matters of common Im- 
perial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, 
founded on consultation, as the several Governments may 
determine.” These words, coming on top of the 
‘“‘autonomous nations” clause, are what exclude a 
Federal solution. The affairs of the Empire in the 
future, as in the past, are to be in the hands of “ the 
several Governments.” 

Machinery for “ continuous consultation ” and * con- 
certed action founded on consultation’’ may take a 
variety of forms. The objection that because the 
British Government continuously consults the Dominion 
Governments it will lose its plenary responsibility 
towards the British Parliament is not really formidable 
in practice. It need not agree with those whom it 
consults ; though, of course, failure to do so will lessen 
the scope for “‘ concerted action,’ and will therefore 
be viewed with caution not only by the British Govern- 
ment, but by the British Parliament. At the same 
time it should be recognised that co-operation of the 
kind indicated could proceed much further and more 
smoothly, if within the British Isles a system of Home 
Rule all round enabled the Parliament at Westminster 
to be mainly concerned with the external affairs and 
elected on the external issues, on which the Government 
responsible to it will be in consultation with the Dominion 
Governments. Federalism for the British Empire may 
be unworkable ; but Federalism for the British Isles 
seems almost the only way out of a state of chronic 
over-congestion at Westminster and chronic confusion 
of issues at the polls, whereby neither local nor national 
affairs, neither internal nor external, secure anything 
like the public interest, the Parliamentary attention, 
the constructive handling, which they respectively 
deserve. Such Federalism might make a vital differ- 
ence to the Imperial solution ; and it is a pity that our 
Imperial Federalists have rather distracted attention 
from it. 

A very interesting and, so far as we know, novel 
machinery of Imperial consultation was suggested in 
the Nineteenth Century and After of last February by 
Mr. Herbert Samuel. What he proposed was an 
Imperial Executive composed of the principal members 
of the British Cabinet, with one representative from 
each of the Dominions, presenting its proposals (and 
herein is the novelty) to an Imperial Assembly repre- 
senting each of the Parliaments within the Empire. 
The Assembly would consider Imperial policies, examine 
estimates of expenditure, propose allocations of the 
burden among the different States, and frame Imperial 
laws; but none of its decisions would be binding on 
any part of the Empire until the Parliament for that 
part had ratified it. Composed of the leading men of 
all the local Parliaments (brought together for a short 
session once a year), it might be expected to enjoy 
great moral authority and to see its decisions normally 
adopted by the local Legislatures. But the final power 
would still be in their hands, and in that vital respect 
the constitution of the Empire would be unchanged. 
The proposal seems to us a valuable one, because it adds 
to the continuousness of consultation (secured through 





the Imperial Executive) that broadening and popular- 
ising of the field of consultation which is scarcely less 
important. We like, too, the conception of a body 
which depends for its whole power on its moral autho- 
rity, and will be under a continual inducement to reach 
unanimous decisions. Such bodies so often give ex- 
cellent results outside politics, that we have long believed 
that a place may be found for them in political life. 


THE RACE AGAINST FAMINE 


F the matter were not so serious, there would be 
I a certain amount of amusement to be got by 
torturing the hesitating and confused statement 
of Lord Devonport in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
last, as to the much-discussed policy of the Food Con- 
troller’s Department. But there would be no more 
profit in it than there was instruction in his speech. 
The fact is that the Food Controller, owing o circum- 
stances beyond his own control, does not know where 
he is. We do not allude to the uncertain potentialities 
of the submarines. The War Cabinet, which has 
reminded Lord Devonport that it controls the Food 
Controller, has not yet made up its mind what plan 
of rationing the nation it will adopt. Meanwhile the 
Government has committed itself up to the eyes to 
an unparalleled and practically complete responsibility 
for feeding the people. In every previous food emer- 
gency, the British Government has ostentatiously 
washed its hands of responsibility, and left the matter 
to private enterprise, and the “laws of supply and 
demand,” with results that (as in the Irish Famine of 
1847) have occasionally been calamitous. Now the 
Government has cashiered private enterprise in food 
supply, and itself undertaken the task. Its monopoly 
of imports of wheat and flour is now extended to all 
cereals. Its monopoly of sugar is absolute. It controls 
all the ships fitted with refrigerating plant for the 
importation of meat, and is itself the importer of the 
greater part, if not all of the supply. It allows or 
forbids at its unfettered discretion the importation 
of live stock and fish from other countries. It exercises 
an uncontrolled choice as to what foodstuffs it permits 
to leave the country. It has full power, which it freely 
uses without hesitation whenever it chooses, to seize 
any foodstuffs, wherever they may be found—in the 
fields, in the barns, or in traders’ stores—and to pay 
for them whatever price is arbitrarily fixed. It is 
armed with complete legal authority over the birds in 
the air, the beasts in the field and the fish in the sea, 
in the lakes and in the rivers. It is now in legal pos- 
session of all the flour mills on which the nation depends 
for its daily bread, which has thus to be made when 
where and how the Government chooses, and allocated 
exactly as the Food Controller decides. And by all 
these powers, as well as by the almost unlimited autho- 
rity of the Defence of the Realm Act, the Government 
has at its disposal as rationing or distributing agents, 
on whatever conditions it chooses to impose, three 
separate agencies, namely, not only the tens of thousands 
of branches of the 1,500 Co-operative Societies, which 
have already on their books as members more than a 
quarter of all the families in the United Kingdom, and 
the thousands of “ multiple shops ”’ of the food-retailing 
joint stock companies, but also the quarter of a million 
little shopkeepers who have been struggling to compete 
with both of them. These things are not yet fully in 
the public mind ; but it is realised in Downing Street 
that, should there be any famine—even should prices 
of foodstuffs again take to rising sharply—the cutheesls 
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of popular indignation and wrath will be sudden and 
tumultuous. The collapse of the Ministry would be 
instantaneous. There can be no possible excuse, with a 
xovernment thus armed and provided, for any failure 
to feed any part of the population. 

Upon a War Cabinet keenly aware of its position in 
this respect, there comes the Food Controller's proposal 
for compulsorily rationing the whole nation from the 
middle of July onward. We pretend to no knowledge 
of its details, still less to any inkling of what was said 
in the Cabinet. But we may imagine with what dismay 
the Cabinet found that the proposal put before it was 
not for rationing the nation at all, but merely for pro- 
hibiting under severe penalties people from buying 
any food of specified kinds (including the most indis- 
pensable of all foods, bread), unless they were able 
then and there to produce an officially issued ‘* permit 
to buy ”’ available only for the particular family at the 
particular period. This is what the project of Food 
Tickets means, for which impulsive patriots are thought- 
lessly calling, and with which Lord Devonport appar- 
ently threatens us. It is surrounded by all sorts of 
administrative difficulties and involves no end of labour 
and expense, whilst it will be cruelly burdensome to 
the poorest of the poor. But what makes the Cabinet 
pause is, we imagine, the discovery that the plan does 
not ration the nation. When a ship’s company or a 
besieged town is said to be put on rations, the expression 
means that each person is provided with his allotted 
share. To apply the term to a plan under which no 
one is provided with his allotted share, and no one is 
secured any share at all, even if he has money to buy 
it with, but which confines itself to prohibiting people 
from purchasing more than their shares, is to mock 
us with words. Lord Devonport may hope that a 
penal prohibition of buying too much will automatically 
leave enough for all to get some. But the Cabinet 
knows that the same plan has not worked out in this 
way in either Germany or Belgium, and Lord Devon- 
port’s own experience of the result of stopping personal 
excesses in sugar is not encouraging. There are poor 
families in the recesses of the slums of great cities who 
have not seen sugar for weeks. What would the mob 
—for there would soon be a very angry mob if there came 
to be an actual food shortage—say to Lord Devonport, 
and to the Cabinet, if families who had struggled for 
hours for their Food Tickets in the long queues outside 
the Town Halls, found that their Food Tickets got 
them no food? The Cabinet naturally remembers 
that if we are to have a new currency of Treasury 
Notes—to be called Devonports instead of Bradburys, 
and expressed in pounds of food instead of pounds 
sterling—the Government must see to it that they are 
honoured on presentation. It must, in fact, be a first 
principle of putting the nation on rations that it should 
actually be secured its rations. This, as we understand, 
is why the plan of Food Tickets is condemned by the 
expert officials of the Food Controller's own Depart- 
ment ; and this, we imagine, is why the Cabinet has so 
far found itself unable to sanction its adoption. 

What, then, should be done? Let us notice, to 
begin with, that no member of the Government—not 
Lord Milner, not even Lord Curzon, nor Lord Devonport 
himself—is publicly committed to Food Tickets. They 
have told us that we must come to some method of 
compulsory rationing; and the public, possibly also 
they themselves, have hastily assumed that compulsory 
rationing means Food Tickets. It means, in reality, 
nothing of the sort, but the exact opposite. What Lord 
Devonport needs to ensure, and what the War Cabinet 
should call upon him to ensure, is not that no one eats 
too much, which is a matter between him and his con- 
science, but that every person, rich or poor, shall 





actually be able to get whatever quantity the Food 
Controller is able to afford to allocate to each of us. 
This cannot be achieved—nothing in social adminis- 
tration ever can be—by prohibition alone. Instead of 
Food Tickets which carry with them no right to any 
supply, not even any assurance of an equal division 
among the ticket-holders of whatever aggregate supply 
there may be, what the Food Controller has to find 
is some easily adopted, ubiquitous machinery for 
ensuring, week by week, an equal and easily controlled 
distribution among the whole population of whatever 
essential foodstuffs are from time to time available. 
This he can do, as has repeatedly been suggested in 
these columns, by the plan of registered orders. Let 
us see how this plan would work with regard to bread 
(with which must now be included wheaten flour and 
all other cereal foods). We need forbid no one to buy, 
without formality, whatever he finds himself able to 
nly. But Lord Devonport controls all the stocks, 
and all the flour-mills. Every family is directed to 
register, free of charge, with any retailer that it fancies, 
an order for bread, &c., which must, of course, not 
exceed the prescribed maximum per head. A heavy 
penalty (and this is the only penalty involved) dis- 
courages any duplicate registration, which quite a 
small staff of a constantly moving inspectorate would 
enforce (and this is practically the only staff required). 
The narrower “Honour Maximum,’ within which 
those who are not manual-working wage-earners are 
requested to keep, may still remain. The retailer 
forwards a weekly statement of his registered orders 
to any wholesaler whom he chooses, and all hotels and 
institutions do the same. The comparatively few 
wholesalers inform the Food Controller what are their 
several totals; and Lord Devonport then knows the 
aggregate demand that he has to meet. He releases 
frem the stores and mills enough to enable each whole- 
saler to supply all his retailers with the full quantity 
that their particular customers have lodged registered 
orders for, the retailers being put under obligation to 
fulfil those orders to the extent to which those who 
gave the orders demand to be supplied. In this way, 
every family, rich or poor—in every part of the Kingdom, 
urban or rural, dealing for bread or flour or other 
cereals with a Co-operative Society, a “* multiple shop ” 
or a private shopkeeper, whether new or old, large or 
small—would have Lord Devonport’s assurance that, 
so long as it had money to pay the universally fixed 
prices, it would be able to get whatever it wanted, up 
to the maximum of its allotted share of whatever 
supplies could be made available. There would nor- 
mally be a surplus, each week, if not of everything, 
certainly of this foodstuff or of that; and this surplus 
could be supplied to the retailers to the extent found 
expedient, in order that those foolish virgins who had 
not remembered to register their orders might not have 
to be succoured by the Relieving Officer. If there 
came to be an absolute shortage, Lord Devonport would 
have to put us all on half-rations; and in that week 
release, for equal distribution, only half the aggregate 
amount of the registered orders. But the essential 
thing is that, under this system, the nation would 
effectively be rationed. Every family would have 
the absolute assurance that, if it does but register, it 
will always be able to buy, at an invariable price which 
the Government would prescribe, its full weekly ration : 
unless, indeed, there was positively not enough available 
to go round : and in that case it would have the assurance 
that, by a universal percentage deduction from all 
orders, it would get exactly its equal share of whatever 
there was, like the King himself. ' , 
This is the plan of Compulsory Rationing which 
commends itself to the practical administrators and 
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the official experts. It needs the very minimum of 


new expense or fresh officialism. It is compatible 
with an absolute limitation of price. It is the plan 
which is pressed for by the War Emergency Workers’ 
National Committee, which represents five or six 
million families—half the nation—organised in Co- 
operative Societies, Trade Unions, and the National 
Union of Teachers. It is what the working-class 
demonstrators have in view when they ask for compul- 
sory rationing. Unlike any other plan, it would, if 
coupled with a definitely fixed low price for bread, 
actually be popular. And if it is not yet under the 
consideration of the War Cabinet, as an alternative 
to Food Tickets, it ought to be. 

Meanwhile, there is one aspect of the food situation 
which is specially grave. The children are beginning 
to suffer. They are getting, in many cases, less bread 
and meat, and less sugar; and not enough of the 
proper substitutes. From school after school comes 
the report that they are beginning visibly to fall off in 
health and strength. Unless the Government adopts 
the plan of universal rationing, we hope that Mr. Fisher 
(who under the Acts that he administers is responsible 
for seeing that no child in attendance at a public ele- 
mentary school in England and Wales remains insufli- 
ciently fed) is preparing to order, in the event of any 
national shortage, a universal system of school meals, 
the supplies for which should be, along with those 
for the troops, a first charge on the Food Controller's 
stock. The Local Government Board can do the same 
for the children under school age, at all the Maternity 
and Infancy centres. So long as there is any food at 
all, we must not let the children suffer. And it is, as 
we see, within the power of the Government to prevent 
any general suffering among them, if only Mr. Fisher 
and Lord Rhondda will give the necessary directions 
(and Grants in Aid) in time. 


THE REBUILDING OF THE 
STATE 
V.—_HOUSING. 


HE necessity for an improvement in the homes 
that the nation has hitherto chosen to allow to 
a large part of the population is commonly 
admitted ; yet few realise the gravity, the extent or the 
urgency of the problem. We need to enlarge our 
minds. What is at issue is not some optional social im- 
provement, but a vital necessity for ** Man Power,” the 
indispensable basis of any decent family life, a sine 
qua non of any effective educational system, actually a 
condition of getting back labour to the land. It is not a 
question of repairing the existing dilapidated tene- 
ments or of rebuilding a few dwellings here and there, 
but of literally adding to the housing accommodation of 
the United Kingdom a whole million new cottages and 
town tenements; not a matter of spending four or 
twenty-four million pounds, but of something like 
250 millions sterling—actually as much as the Exchequer 
will be providing during the next six weeks of war; 
not a task for the next few decades, but one which needs 
to be taken in hand instantly, and carried to completion 
within the first five years of peace. These are bold 
assertions, but they are not exaggerated. 

Let us take first the urgency of the problem. For ten 
whole years the speculative builder has, over the greater 
part of the United Kingdom, practically ceased to erect 
new dwellings, either cottages or town tenements, for 
the ten or fifteen millions of the population who cannot 





afford to pay more than a few shillings per week for the 
“home” of the family. Even including all houses or 
flats let at ten shillings per week or less, the total 
number added—which up to 1906 apparently aver- 
aged, in the United Kingdom, over 100,000 a year— 
fell off from 1907 onwards and sank in 1910 to little 
over 380,000; these almost wholly of the higher 
rentals out of reach of the one-third of the population. 
During 1911-4 the number rose again from that lowest 
point, although it never attained the former average ; 
but during the three years of war this kind of building 
has almost completely ceased. As a result it is 
estimated that the total additions made in the 
United Kingdom during the last eleven years to the 
dwellings not exceeding 10s. a week (including all 
municipal, landlord and philanthropic enterprise) have 
fallen short of what they would have been if the average 
of the preceding seven years had been maintained by 
no fewer than 750,000. Eleven years ago the poorest 
third of the people was, of course, very far from being 
decently housed. Overcrowding was, even then, a serious 
social evil. But since that date, with building largely 
suspended, the population has continued to increase at 
very nearly the same rate as before, a falling death-rate 
approximately counteracting the declining birth-rate. 
The result is seen in the revelation of the Census of 
1911 that, notwithstanding some local improvement, in 
round numbers, 4,000,000 of the people—one-eighth of 
the whole wage-earning class—were then living in the 
** overcrowded ”’ condition of more thar two in a room, 
the great majority of these being in “ homes ”’ consisting 
of only one, two, or three rooms for the whole 
family. These are the “ homes” in which a hundred 
thousand of our babies are born each year—a colossal 
percentage of them only to die in the first twelve months. 
These are the “ homes” to which we shall presently be 
inviting several hundred thousand of the men now with 
the Colours to return ! 

The problem has received its final touch of urgency in 
the political sense by the Rent Restriction Act of 1915. 
This Act, rendered necessary by the rapidly soaring rents 
in the crowded munition areas, stereotypes the rentals of 
working-class dwellings at their amount in August, 1914. 
The property owners declare, what is probably quite 
true, that the Act is depriving them, over the whole 
seven or eight millions of such dwellings in the United 
Kingdom to which it applies, of several million pounds a 
year of rent. The Act will expire six months after the 
war, when—just in the midst of the colossal industrial 
dislocation attendant on demobilisation—the landlords 
may be expected to demand from the wage-earners a 
sudden increase of rent to the extent of something 
like this sum—a demand which would certainly not be 
submitted to tamely ! The result would be a very grave 
social upheaval, possibly a general strike. The Act 
could, of course, be temporarily continued, and probably 
this will anyhow have to be done; but the property 
owners can hardly be expected to allow more than a 
temporary “ confiscation ” of their right to charge a 
competition rent. 

Now, there is no way of meeting this situation with- 
out actually adding to the housing accommodation 
the number of rooms required to enable the 4,000,000 
people who are now “ pigging ”’ in half a million “ over- 
crowded ” cottages or tenements—three, five or more 
to a room, very often of all ages and both sexes—to have 
placed within their reach, at little or no increase on the 
rents they have been paying, whatever may be deemed 
the National Minimum of decent home life. “ Three 
Rooms and a Scullery ”’ was the slogan of one earnest 
social reformer ; and where there is a growing family 
it is hard to see how anyone can put the requirements 
at less. Some of the quarter of a million single-room 
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tenements, and a few of the 700,000 two-roomed 
tenements are, of course, not at present over- 
crowded, or indecently occupied. But it is plain that the 
four million people in the United Sicilon-—ter the 
most part whole families—who are all dwelling in fewer 
than a million tenements, of either one or two rooms— 
actually averaging over three persons to one room— 
require, in the aggregate, more than a couple of million 
additional rooms before they can be said to be even 
decently housed. Add to these the million other persons 
in England and Wales alone, whom we know to be living 
in the overcrowded condition of more than “two to a 
room ”’ in tenements of three or more rooms—Scotland 
and Ireland would add seriously to this category—and it 
will be clear that probably two-thirds of al! these five or 
six millions of the — need, in the aggregate, on 
any standard we please, several million additional 
rooms for mere decency of living. We need, in fact, at 
least 100,000 new cottages in the rural districts of Eng- 
land and Wales alone; and certainly as many more 
in the mining districts. London still has over 200,000 
people living more than two to a room; and Glasgow 
and Dublin have an appalling proportion of their totals 
in a similar state. The 750,000 cottages and tenements, 
comprising some three million rooms, that ought to 
have been built in the last eleven years to maintain the 
previous average, clearly do not measure the whole 
shortage. A million does not overstate it. Even the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Local Government 
Board publicly confesses to a shortage of half a million 
for England alone, without Scotland and _ Ireland. 
And there is no practicable way of making the people 
who occupy more rooms than the average for 
the kingdom (which is very little over one room 
per person) cede their surplus accommodation to 
the overcrowded. The only way is to_ build 
the additional million cottages and tenements, 
comprising perhaps five million rooms, that are, in the 
aggregate, required. The capitalist will not undertake 
it—he has refused for a whole decade to touch it. The 
nation must now do it. Dublin alone, say the officials, 
requires for the minimum of decent housing an imme- 
diate capital expenditure of £4,000,000, Clydeside of 
£20,000,000, the rural districts of England and Wales 
£20,000,000, the mining districts as much more. The 
million new cottages and tenements called for by the 
whole kingdom will cost, at the high prices that will 
probably long prevail, possibly two hundred and fifty 
million pounds in capital outlay. 

Fortunately, there need be here no discussion on how 
the job is to be done. After careful consideration of all 
the alternatives, and fully alive to all the objections 
that can be made to any subsidised housing, the Govern- 
ment formally declared its policy two and a half years 
ago. On November 24th, 1914, Mr. Lloyd George, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, told the House of Commons 
that, as the work would have to be undertaken by the 
Local Authorities, and as these could not now build 
without burdening the rates, the Exchequer would not 
only grant loans on the best possible terms, but would 
also, in effect, bear the expected deficit, by a free grant of 
a certain proportion of the capital cost, in order to 
prevent the undertaking from showing an actual loss. 
Building operations since that date have been restricted 
to the most overcrowded “munition areas”; and in 
these instances, according to the estimated profit and 
loss account in each case, the Treasury has made a 
free grant averaging about 20 per cent. of the capital 
cost. It is pretty obvious that no smaller proportion will 
suffice. Of the 250 millions now required for the whole 
kingdom, it may thus be estimated that about 200 
millions will be merely a profitable investment of 
capital, costing nothing to anybody, whilst 50 millions 





will represent expenditure once for all which will not 
yield a financial return. The latter sum is the real cost 
of the operation. For no more than a week’s cost of the 
war, therefore, we can solve for the whole kingdom this 
urgent and vital housing problem. What is now re- 
quired is that the Government should announce its in- 
tention, in accordance with the general policy that Mr. 
Lloyd George has already declared, of allocating a 
capital sum. of, 50 million pounds for the purpose of 
enabling Local Authorities (or in default the 
Government), immediately peace is declared, to 
undertake approved housing schemes without in- 
volving any burden on the rates; and should, at the 
same time, impose a statutory duty on all Local 
Authorities to prepare such schemes by the date and to the 
extent that the Local Government Board may in each 
case prescribe. Within the next few months the three 
Local Government Boards ought to get in, and pro- 
visionally approve, schemes providing in the aggregate 
a million cottages or town tenements. The adminis- 
trative arrangements to be made—the requirement 
that every Local Authority shall immediately select 
sites and prepare plans for the schemes thus provisionally 
approved ; the necessary action to secure the sites in 
the expeditious manner that the War Office has taught 
us, and the subsequent putting in hand of the actual 
building on the very day that peace is declared, each 
Local Authority then proceeding slowly or rapidly, 
according to the amount of unemployed labour that the 
Employment Exchanges report to be  available— 
all these steps fall into their places as part of the Re- 
building of the State. But they need to be decided on 
and prepared for within the next few months. As yet 
this is not being done. Against any such decision of 
the War Cabinet is arrayed all the silent influence of the 
owners of working-class house property and _ their 
solicitors, on Town Councils and elsewhere, who natur- 
ally do not want to see themselves deprived of their 
chance, after the war, of again levying scarcity rents. 


THE SOUTH LONGFORD 
ELECTION 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE result of the bye-election in South Longford 

was announced on Thursday afternoon. Mr. 
McGuinness, the Sinn Fein candidate, was 
returned by a majority of 37 votes, his Party thus 
recording their second victory within a few months. 
The contest was one of the most important political 
fights in Ireland since the days of the Parnellite split. 
There were only two candidates in the field, and the main 
issue between the Redmondite and the Sinn Feiner 
was made rather more clear than had been the case 
in the previous contest in North Roscommon, at which 
Count Plunkett, father of the executed leader of the 
Easter Week rising, had been an easy victor. In the 
interval between the two events the “ ginger” groups 
of Irish Nationalism had held a Convention in Dublin, 
with the Count as chairman, and announced their 
aim and method in some detail. The aim was the 
‘complete independence of Ireland,” and the method 
that of appeal to Europe and America, with agitation 
for the right of Ireland as a small nationality to enter 
the Peace Conference, or at least to be a subject at 
its discussions. But the critical decision was on the 
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question of the abstention of elected representatives 
from the Imperial Parliament. It has been urged 
that the presence of Irishmen at Westminster is tanta- 
mount to acknowledging the legality of the Union, 
an admission that Ireland is merely a “ domestic” 
problem ; and the original Sinn Fein movement pro- 
posed that the elected representatives of the people 
shall stay at home in Dublin and form a centre of 
passive resistance against British pretensions. Absen- 
tinism, however, never won support in the country, 
and it was on it that the opponents of Sinn Fein chiefly 
fixed their attention, pomting to the material dis- 
advantages that would accrue from disenfranchisement. 
It is believed that some of the leading men at the 
Plunkettite Convention wished that, for reasons of 
expediency, the attack on the Irish Party should not 
be directly identified with a hard-and-fast rule on 
this subject. Or they were of opinion that attendance 
at Westminster should be left an open question for 
the time being—to be made dependent on circumstance. 
But no sooner had the Convention concluded its labours 
than Count Plunkett—who has shown that he has a 
will of his own—informed the Press explicitly that 
none should march under the new banner but those 
who accepted in its entirety the principle of ignoring 
Westminster. 

The Count’s action was deemed impolitic by many 
people, and especially by members of the Nation 
League, an organisation formed to combat “ Partition,” 
and said to be in possession of considerable funds ; 
but no split occurred, and Nation Leaguers, old Sinn 
Feiners and Republicans, together with the sisters 
and mothers of the executed leaders, all aided heartily 
in the Longford contest. What may have been lost, 
however, was the support of such voters—and they 
are thought to be very numerous everywhere in Ireland 
—who are thoroughly discontented with the Irish 
Party, but fearful of policies that may tend to the 
revival of the physical force idea. Mr. W. M. Murphy’s 
powerful newspaper, the Independent, at once dis- 
sociated itself from the Count’s policy. To withdraw 
Irish M.P.’s from Parliament as a means of impressing 
foreign nations, and so as to increase English difficulties 
at the European Congress may—granted the point of 
view—be all very well as an experiment; but if the 
Irish problem should still go unsettled what next 
move is proposed ? The Bishops—with one possible 
exception—now look on Plunkettism with disfavour, 
and their sympathies (which last summer were scarcely 
with the Party) went out at Longford to Mr. McKenna, 
the Redmondite candidate. From the standpoint of 
Catholic political interests the abstention of seventy 
Irish members from the Imperial Parliament fails, 
naturally, to commend itself; and while no suspicion 
of irreligion attaches to Sinn Fein, many of the younger 
supporters of the movement, including priests them- 
selves, wholly repudiate clerical authority in politics. 

The importance of the contest was signalised by 
the arrival on the scene of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Devlin. 
It is a curious thing—and the Sinn Feiners made the 
most of it—that Mr. Dillon’s first appearance in Irish 
politics, forty years ago, should have been as the 
adherent of the ex-felon and physical force man, John 
Mitchel, at a famous Tipperary election; but “ now 
for the first time in Irish political history,” exclaimed 
the supporters of Mr. McGuinness, the Sinn Fein candi- 
date (who is serving a sentence of three years’ penal servi- 
tude), “‘ a party styling itself national opposes the return 
of an Irish political prisoner.” The return of political 
prisoners has, truly, been a tradition of Irish national 


politics ; and there is actually a very general resentment 
against the penal servitude treatment accorded to 
Mr. MacNeill, Mr. McGuinness, and the other men 
who were tried by the Courts-Martial of a year ago, 
the evidence at which has never been published. Yet, 
as the clerical journal, the Leader, observed with 
some sense, the case of these men “ could be raised by 
itself at an election. . . . Of course it ought to be 
plain, though it may not be plain to extra thick and 
confused minds, that a man may have the greatest 
concern for the condition and treatment of the political 
prisoners and not conscientiously see his way to register 
his vote in favour of a policy of being elected to Parlia- 
ment in order to stay out of it.” . . . and putting up a 
claim for separation at this juncture. 

The election oratory of the Sinn Feiners turned 
mainly on the misdeeds of the Party which had, it 
was alleged, sought place and salary for their supporters, 
acquiesced in the executions, slandered the Irish 
Volunteers with stories of German gold, connived 
at the “ Partition” of Ireland, voted an increase in 
Irish taxation from £12,000,000 to £25,000,000, con- 
spired to keep the political prisoners in gaol, and 
supported a wretched measure of Home Rule. The 
Party denied some of the charges, but defended the 
Home Rule Act and made capital out of the intervention 
of America in the war. What they had done was to 
bring in Ireland on the winning side of the European 
struggle, saving her at the same time from conscription. 
They, like the Sinn Feiners, wished to direct the attention 
of foreign peoples to the Irish question ; but would the 
return of a man who had taken up arms against Great 
Britain during the war encourage pro-Ally Americans 
to promote a Nationalist settlement? Every vote 
given to Mr. McGuinness should be regarded as a blow 
in the face of American sentiment. 

The Sinn Feiners displayed an unexpected skill 
at electioneering ; the contest became lively, and the 
farmers of Longford lost their reputation of sluggishness. 
Among the devices adopted by the Sinn Feiners was 
that of employing children to go out disguised as 
supporters of the Redmondite candidate and wave 
Union Jacks. The escape from England and sudden 
arrival at Longford of a few of the Sinn Fein leaders 
who had been deported last March under suspicion were 
events neatly planned to rouse the sporting instincts 
of the electors. Such physical violence as was reported 
seems to have been displayed by friends of the Party. 
The language on both sides was fierce and verged on 
the libellous; but Mr. Dillon’s speech was an honour- 
able one, and the Sinn Feiners on more than one occasion 
appealed to the crowd to give a free hearing to rival 
orators. The few Unionists in the district favoured 
Mr. McKenna. 


GOING INTO THE COUNTRY 


RITERS, those self-consciousnesses of the 

W self-conscious age, are; doomed sometimes to 
turn on themselves and ask whether the 
enthusiasms they foster and frequently share are not 
pretences, bred of books and useless to the spirit. Now, 
there is no enthusiasm prevalent to-day which has better 
vocal expression among writers and is more adopted by 
those whom they lead than what publishers, and occa- 
sionally railway companies, call “the cult of the 
country.” But this very enthusiasm wakes in the hearts 
of its inculcators the most lively distrust. Are we not, 
they ask themselves, following a literary tradition which 
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Are we not comparable to the hardly rustic Virgil, whose 
views on the generation of bees spell bankruptcy to the 
credulous bee-farmer, and whose poems produce agricul- 
tural ruin wherever they are widely studied ? Are we 
not, in short, the dupes or the exploiters of a convention 
as unreal in essence as the cult of the ‘nineties for the 
music-hall ? Does the country on which we write exist 
outside our own books ? 

To all this interrogatory, a strong but usually dumb 
instinct returns an obstinate reply. And the writers, 
still questioning, withdraw into the country whenever 
they have the chance. More persistently than even the 
tired Titans of commerce, they retreat to green fields, 
followed by their disciples and ever fleeing them, so that 
London throws out round her concentric rings of 
authors, each ring seeking to avoid, as Villiers de l’Isle 
Adam said of the romantic Red Indian, not the dangers 
but the banalities of civilisation. There must be some- 
thing in all this. The affected man, with one eye on the 
drawing-rooms of the rich and the other on his royalty 
accounts, may wear uncomfortable clothes or incon- 
veniently suppress his natural likings in food or drink ; 
but he will not, if he really like picture-palaces and trams, 
separate himself from them by a hundred miles of rail 
and prohibitive fares. And his readers and equally those 
who do not read him follow him into the country when- 
ever an opportunity offers. The week-end habit is one 
of the most remarkable features of modern life. There 
must be some powerful reason which draws the mam- 
moth stockbroker and the leviathan newspaper owner 
from the Empire and the Ritz. 

It is a platitude, of course, if one says that modern 
civilisation produces nerves. But, like all platitudes on 
civilisation, it gains in force if the attempt be made to 
apply it to ancient times. Greece and Rome knew 
nothing about nerves ; neither had they the true week- 
end habit. The Roman senator proceeded periodically 
with pomp to his country villa; and when he was there 
he was there for some time. He could no more conceive 
the hurried bolt of Saturday, the placid sluggishness of 
Sunday, and the dismal return of Monday than he could 
imagine an electric tram. This is a serious matter 
which has escaped the attention of the sociologists who 
complacently examine and adjudicate upon the fall of 
Kmpires. The pace of modern life—the tube, the tram, 
the lift, the cinema, are factors which materially com- 
plicate the problem of civilisation. Add to this the in- 
comparable and incurable dirtiness of the air in modern 
towns, and you have the causes which drive men into 
the country. Mr. W. H. Davies writes with little elegance 
but much point : 

The City has black spit, 
The City’s breath is stale. 
And then : 


The Country has sweet breath, 
The Country’s spit is white. 


This is quite true; but how long has it been true? It 
would have meant little enough to Herrick or Catullus 
or Aristophanes. They, if they fled at all, fled from the 
enemy of their mental quiet, from society ; but we have 
a powerful motive to flee a concrete danger to our health. 
The growth of modern conditions has produced a reaction 
which is far-reaching in its effects, and which has not yet 
attained its full development. 

So much for our strongest motive—one which is quite 
sufficient. But there is something more in the country 
than a mere remedy to be taken in doses when required. 
The charm of the country is, no doubt, very well set off 
by the unpleasantness of modern cities ; but it exists in 
itself. What is this charm that draws us either in flesh 
or on paper ? What, indeed, is the country ? It is not 





land unspoilt by human influence. Very little of 
England, none of the parts that are peculiarly England, 
is not tamed, disciplined and made comely by the work 
of man. You may walk mile after mile, day after day, 
without ever being out of sight of his traces. The hedge 
may be untrimmed, but a man drew it in a straight line. 
The road may be half fallen away and altogether over- 
grown, but roads do not come of themselves. The bank 
of the stream may be infinitely lonely at all hours, but 
men modelled the stream out of a swamp or a torrent, 
In the loneliest part of the South Downs you are likely 
at any moment to come across a stone barn or a belled 
sheep; or, if neither of these, at least an earthwork 
guarding the straight path just under the crest of the 
hills. The Mendips have even notice-boards to warn off 
trespassers on the barren heather. 

It is in this humanity of the countryside that nowa- 
days we find its beauty. We have rejected the rather 
sterile and rather pretentious cult of the late eighteenth 
century for wild nature. We like fields with hedges, we 
like tracks and paths, streams with tended banks, well- 
kept woods with rides cut through them. There is no 
sight in the world more depressing than a neglected 
wood. We are not now on the whole a prey to that call 
of the wild which still devastates some popular novelists. 
We have reconciled the love of Nature with the love of 
man; and we refuse to believe that, where every pro- 
spect pleases, man can be wholly vile. 

Agriculture, they say, is still numerically the greatest 
of British industries. Reflection on this gives one a queer 
feeling of comfort that, in going into the country, one is 
not altogether a reactionary who has fled from important 
events. The great industry has made the country (in 
our special sense) what it is and is constantly maintaining 
it. The peasant or the farm-labourer is still—in spite 
of motor-ploughs—a handworker, and this gives him his 
perpetual interest in his work, with its variety of tasks 
and his genuine though dumb love for it. We seldom 
hear a townsman speak as proudly of his factory as a 
farm-labourer of the soil which he tills fora wage. The 
countryman is engaged in partnership with living things ; 
he finds his land companionable and makes a work of 
art of it. Hence he has his shrewdness and his kindli- 
ness ; he feels with the things he handles. There can be 
few who have not thrilled at Marty South’s words in The 
Woodlanders, when she says of the trees she is helping to 
plant, that so soon as they are set upright in the earth 
they begin to whisper with their leaves, as though they 
knew that their troubles were beginning. Her saying is 
very like Mr. Hardy, to be sure, but it is not at all unlike 
a country-girl. The countryman’s whole world is alive 
and he feels towards it emotions of living friendliness. 
Waste is something more to him than an economic fact ; 
it is an insult to Nature. Mr. Joseph Campbell grasped 
very well the feeling of the peasant when he wrote : 

The silence of unlaboured fields 

Lies like a judgment on the air. 
These lines reveal the deep force which dwells in the 
country—a reserve force which manifests itself less often 
in words than in manual labour. 

Manual labour, of course, is prescribed as a cure for 
nerves. But it is not in this alone that the contentment 
of the countryman lies, or the fascination of his toil and 
its results for the mind-driven townsman. There are 
manual workers enough in factories, handling machines 
and manufactured articles and depending every day for 
livelihood on the quickness of hand or wrist. It is the 
countryman’s perpetual manipulation of a living thing 
so as to make and keep it sweet and docile that attracts 
us. His work is essentially that of an artist. His hedge 
is his own creation, and there is no more enjoyable work 
in the world than that of trimming a hedge. There is 
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also no more beautiful thing in the world than a hedge of 
some length, which follows the undulations of the ground 
and which is trimmed well and with proper regard to the 
different sorts of tree in it. In those parts of the 
country, such as the Cotswolds, where they prefer stone 
walls, the landscape has perhaps a bleaker and less 
amiable appearance; but these walls are extremely 
beautiful, and it must be a great pleasure either to build 
or to repair them. A wall of loose stones is by no means 
the easy matter that it looks, and the men whom one 
sees busy with them at the roadside have an artist’s air 
of absorption and consideration. 

There is, again, an immediate connection between even 
the underpaid agricultural worker and the result of his 
work. The young men whom one can see incredibly 
making blouses on sewing-machines in the East End will 
never wear one of those blouses; it is not likely that 
they will even walk out with a young woman who does. 
But the farm labourer— 

Working stoopt amid the golden ears, 
Or taking the sweet apples from the boughs 
And laying them by rows in country lofts 


—-knows that he will presently eat some of what he is 
handling. His work is real to him in a sense rarely 
experienced by the factory or the brain worker. This is 
not to say that these unfortunates should immediately 
plunge into the country and buy farms; they would 
find their work then only too cruelly real. But it goes 
some way towards explaining the spirit that fills the 
cultivated lands of England, and towards explaining the 
genuine desire of modern men to look for refreshment, 
at least for a little while, out of their hurried and grimy 
towns. 


OUR FUTURE WHEAT SUPPLY 


IX weeks before the outbreak of war, and little 
knowing the urgent significance of the theme, I 
discussed here the work done at the Cambridge 

School of Agriculture upon the creation of new types of 
wheat. Mr. Lloyd George has lately asked our agricul- 
turists to do their best, as we may have to feed our Army 
and Navy, as well as ourselves, upon our own resources, 
If it came to that, we should assuredly lose, since it is 
wholly impossible, within the compass of the present 
year, for us to grow all our own food. This Mr. George 
should have known, instead of using words which, 
if taken seriously, would be the most alarming yet 
uttered by a responsible person. 

It is far too late to avail ourselves fully now for the pur- 
poses of victory of the possibilities which the future 
will realise; but we may consider those possibilities 
now, as they are directly concerned with “ winning the 
peace’ in the years to come. If we need to grow more 
food at home, can the need be met, and who will meet 
it for us? 

_We can grow wheat where, for instance, we grow hops. 
We can grow wheat or oats, having the higher food 
value, instead of barley. We can grow the sugar-beet, 
for which I stated the case here several years ago, in- 
stead of, for instance, the turnip, which no other country 
in the world is foolish enough to prize as we do. We can 
put vast areas under the plough, obtaining food crops, 
instead of feeding cattle and eating them, a process 
extremely wasteful of the sunlight which is the source of 
all our food. But apart from all these and many more 
possibilities, we can do wonders, if we will, with wheat 
itself, 

Our farmers now harvest about thirty-two bushels of 
Wheat per acre. The figure is very good, judged by 


Transatlantic or Australian or Russian standards, but is 
inferior to the yield in Denmark, which is forty-two 
bushels. Could that be beaten? In his very valuable 
lecture at the Royal Institution the other day, Professor 
R. H. Biffen said that twice the Danish figure can be 
achieved now, and that no one may venture to name the 
further upward limit. 

In his work of the last dozen years, to which I referred 
here in 1914, this masterly student has made direct 
contributions to the problem in question. They depend 
7 the fact that there is not merely one constant 
plant called wheat, but that there are, indeed, thousands 
of varieties of this most precious creature. We have 
yet to observe, in the instructions of our authorities, 
anything like adequate recognition of this fact ; just 
as, in 1915, the authorities then concerned with the 
production of the steel helmet thought of all steel as 
simply steel, so now it would appear to many that all 
wheat is simply wheat, Yet it concerns the nation 
vitally, not only that wheat be sown, but what wheat. 

Thus our typical English wheats have a heavy yield, 
but unfortunately are susceptible to the attacks of the 
fungus called yellow rust, which takes 5 per cent. of the 
crop in average years and sometimes takes 10 per cent. 
or more. This proportion would be saved if the disease 
could be eliminated, There are wheats immune to 
vellow rust, but it is of no use to offer them to the 
English farmer, for their natural yield is light, and he 
would much rather have the wheats he knows, with 
their heavy yield, even though yellow rust taxes it so 
severely. Is there any way out ? 

Thanks to the work of Mendel in Briinn in the ‘sixties, 
and to Bateson’s adoption, extension and interpretation 
of it in England, especially Cambridge, during the present 
century, the plant-breeder can precisely define the genetic 
factor or factors involved in the production of various 
characters in many plants, of which wheat is infinitely 
the most important. The case of yellow rust is one of 
those tackled by Biffen, in the light of Mendel’s and 
Bateson’s work. Having analysed the genetie origin 
of susceptibility to or immunity from the attacks of 
this fungus, he and his fellow-workers, as I said here 
three years ago, “ by crossing parents of which one gave 
a good yield susceptible to rust, and the other a light 
vield rust-resisting, obtained the marvel called Little Joss, 
which gives the heavy yield of its heavy-yielding parent, 
but, thanks to its other parent, resists the rust which 
would otherwise take a tax of from 5 to 10 per cent. of 
that yield.” 

Here, then, is a new plant in the world, worth so 
much more to the nation. How many of us, familiar 
with the names of, say, Banbury and Billing, know the 
name of Biffen, who has given the nation all the vast 
and perennial stores of food and life which such a 
creation entails? And how many of our agricultural 
and food-controlling Ministers and committees, in their 
present labours, are fully cognisant of the immediate 
national significance of such work ? 

Nor is this all, by any means. If .t were, one might well 
try to consider the physiological basis of the immunity 
and the susceptibility of such plants as the contrasted 
ancestors of Little Joss. No one who has ever sat in a 
clinique, where his fellow-men and women, of widely 
various types, showed widely various degrees of sus- 
ceptibility to the attacks of those other fungi which 
rust and rot the machinery of our bodies, can fail to 
see the immense significance, not only for our food 
supply, but for ourselves, of such achievements as 
these in what might be called the eugenics of wheat. 
It would be well to breed strains of men and women 
with the heavy yield in music or thought of a Schubert 
or a Spinoza, yet insusceptible to the attacks of the 
fungus we call the tubercle bacillus. 
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But our present theme is simply to show how, in a 
dozen years, in a single school, a single man, with 
modest means at his disposal, has been able to apply the 
inspired calculations of Mendel and the interpretations 
of Bateson to the primary problem of our national 
existence. Let me proceed, therefore, to note that 
heavy yield is a character of hazardous value in a wheat 
if the straw to hold up the riches of the head be 
weak, and liable to fall before the onslaughts of wind. 
When you cannot hold up your riches to the weather, 
and you lie prone upon the ground, far too much of 
them may be lost. But stiffness of straw in wheat 
depends upon Mendelian factors. Indeed, Biffen re- 
marked the other evening that there is no known 
character of value in wheat which may not be built 
up into the types we most desire—by the further 
application, of course, of the genetic methods with 
which he has already done so much. Let us have, 
therefore, since we may choose, a wheat with a high 
yield, which can defy both the yellow rust and the 
stormy winds that blow. 

There is a quality in wheat which the miller and the 
baker know as “ strength.” This enabled us to enjoy the 
light, well-piled loaves of pre-war days, much more 
appetising, pleasant and digestible than the loaves of to- 
day, or those which our grandparents knew. The 
chemistry of “strength” is of great interest, like the 
pathology of susceptibility to rust ; but here, as there, 
the genetics of the matter is alone our concern now. 
First, we note that “‘ nurture” as well as “ nature” 
must be considered. Wheats are known which have the 
character of strength due to and inseparable from the 
climate and soil in which we grow them. In other strong 
wheats the determining cause is not nurture but nature. 
(This is, of course, one more warning for the pseudo- 
eugenic praters on this thesis.) It would be best and 
most philosophic, of course, to perceive and acknow- 
ledge the concurrence of both factors, in varying measure, 
in each case. Any vital character is the product, not the 
sum, of nature and nurture, as I have so long urged ; 
and the figure 100, corresponding to the measure of 
*‘ strength”’ in any two cases, may be due to nature x 
nurture, 2 x 50 in one case, or 50 x 2 in the other. 
It will matter very much, in practice, as well as theory, 
if we choose the first, instead of the second, to introduce 
to our soil and climate from Canada or Hungary. 

In any case, the necessary work has been done. A 
“ strong’ Canadian wheat, yielding but poorly on our 
soil, can be combined with an English parent, which 
yields heavily, though “ weak”’ in the quality of its flour ; 
and in the upshot such a wheat as Burgoyne’s Fife 
will flourish in our fields, combining the strength of the 
Canadian and the heavy yield of the English parent. 

Similar work will enable the breeder to produce 
varieties which, for instance, ripen at the most con- 
venient season, without losing other qualities valuable in 
themselves, but hitherto found only in conjunction with 
an inconvenient seasonal habit (in the botanist’s, not 
the psychologist’s sense). 

I have not the pleasure of Professor Biffen’s acquain- 
tance, but, judging by his known refusal to accept most 
tempting offers from the Continent in past years, and by 
the style of his recent lecture, I should guess that he is 
merely interested in his work for itself and its value, 
and cares nothing for public appreciation of himself. 
Let it be so ; but do not let it be, as it has been hitherto, 
and is now, but must not ever be, that such work as this 
is valued and used all the world over before it lives and 
thrives and sustains thriving life in the land of its 
origin. Or must this be the story of Faraday and 
Perkin and Lister and the rest of them over again ? 
LENS. 





OBSERVATIONS 


O far, the {late dissension in Petrograd has had a 
good effect on the prospects of a permanent peace 
—permanent, that is, in the poor mortal sense. 

The resolution—amounting to a Press communiqué for the 
attention of esteemed Allies—passed by the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates about M. Miliukoff’s 
unauthorised individual exegesis of the Provisional Govern- 
ment’s Note, was a model document. Governmental bodies 
can be judged by their style just as well as by anything 
else, and the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates 
evidently understands the function of words. I like the 
reference to “ terms and formule borrowed from the voca- 
bulary of the diplomacy of the old régime, and incompre- 
hensible to the people.” By the way, what a pity that 
King George’s literary advisers could produce nothing 
better for him to sign than the terrible mess of flaccid and 
turgid phrasing, quite incomprehensible to nine-tenths of 
his subjects, which is generally supposed to have been 
a royal exhortation to the realm about food-economy ! 
The Chancelleries (as they like to call themselves) may now 
be said to be in full and clear possession of Russia’s official 
views concerning conquest. These views will conceivably 
not be popular in the Chancelleries. The real reason of the 
suppression of Mr. Norman Angell’s article for the New 
York New Republic (ridiculously defended in the House of 
Commons on Monday) was probably the fact that, while 
applauding the entry of the United States into the war, 
he argued that in the peace negotiations the ideals of Wash- 
ington will provide a valuable counterweight to the ideals 
of the hoary British Foreign Office. I have not seen a 
copy of the article, but such is my divination. 
* ok a 


I doubt whether recent gestures of the British Government 
have done much to diminish the sinister effect in Petrograd 
of Northcliffe articles and Ministerial utterances in favour 
of the ex-Tsar and all the too-chivalrous silences in favour 
of the ex-Tsaritsa. In Petrograd England is regarded as 
loving royalism for its own august sake. The impression is, 
of course, false of the nation as a whole, but true of some 
influential coteries in London. There is shortly to be 
another Russian Flag-day. Now under the Rasputin 
régime the executive personnel of the Russian Flag-day in 
London was the last word of social elegance. It will be 
interesting to see whether the old West-end enthusiasm has 
survived the, Revolution. From what I have heard it will 
survive, if it does survive, with difficulty ; and I foresee a 
diminution of zeal on the part of those ladies without whose 
names no London war-charity can be called truly chic. 
Hence, for myself, I will buy a dozen flags on the Russian day. 


* ak * 


At the same time, my objection to flag-days is increasing. 
There can be no doubt that the institution of the flag-day 
is abused. I had hoped that after the Queen’s Flag-day last 
week we should have repose in Piccadilly, but when I 
returned to town on Tuesday, I plunged straight into 
another flag-day, and on Wednesday there was yet another. 
One is conscious of an irrational and unchristian resentment 
against the beautiful and very modish vendors, who are 
quite innocent and indeed deserve sympathy and laudation. 
I have found a way of nullifying flag-days. It is quite 
simple, and consists in walking slowly past the flag-sellers, 
with a kind paternal or fraternal smile and a dignified, 
deprecatory Wave of the hand. Many men assert that this 
feat cannot be done. It can, but naturally it needs a little 
practice in order to attain perfection. I have known it fail 
only once. While I was in the very act the flag-seller said 
to me: “I suppose you don’t want to buy a flag.” The 
supposition was so correct, displayed such deep psycho- 
logical insight, that I felt obliged to falsify it. 

x * * 


I am glad to note that in the Russian Exhibition at the 
Grafton Galleries there is a commercial as well as an artistic 
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section. Apparently it is a sort of complement to the 
Anglo-Russian Commission in Petrograd. The Anglo- 
Russian Commission is a useful and practical enterprise and 
has perhaps received insufficient attention in England. It 
may be described as an Information Bureau about Britain 
for the benefit of Russians. It has experts in various 
branches of activity. It keeps open a reading-room where 
a hundred and fifty daily and weekly English papers are 
taken; also a small but growing English library. In addi- 
tion, vast and classified masses of clippings are obtained 
regularly from London. The legitimate curiosity of all 
callers concerning anything British is satisfied. Finally 
there are weekly luncheons ; and no Englishman of affairs, 
and certainly no Russian, needs to be told that the luncheon 
is the finest propaganda-device yet invented. Except for 
the weekly luncheon, similar machinery exists at the Russian 
Exhibition for the enlightening of the British public about 
Russia. I trust that the British public will take advantage 


of it. 
Pa ss x: 


The question of teachers’ salaries will shortly be revived 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Herbert Fisher. I have 
some interesting particulars of a case of sweating in the 
provincial city which Mr. Fisher abandoned for the advantage 
of the Government and us all. A travelled man with many 
years’ varied experience as a teacher, and ten years’ special 
study of physical training and handiwork has recently 
obtained a post as manual instructor under the Education 
Authority. His qualifications include expert knowledge of 
lathe work, carpentry, cabinet-making, forge-work, shect- 
metal work, fitting, machine drawing, general drawing, 
electrical work, iron, steel, brass, and chief alloys, tool- 
making, etc., ete., etc. He receives a salary of 42s. 10d. a 
week. They are advertising for window-cleaners in Sheffield 
at 50s. a week. And yet people say it is a dull world. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE SPELLING OF THE CELTIC 
LANGUAGES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Sir H. H. Johnston prefers, he tells us, to spell Cymry 
Kamri. Well and good ; there is no objection to his spelling that 
or any other word as he likes. As a practical consideration, how- 
ever, I venture to suggest to him that he would be more likely to 
convert to his own way of thinking the million or so of Welshmen 
who prefer the spelling Cymry if he could realise that the Welsh 
language is called not Cymry (which Sir H. H. Johnston would 
prefer to call Kamri) but Cymraeg. His ignorance of this not 
unimportant fact might even lead persons unacquainted with the 
vast range of his linguistic knowledge to question his qualifications 
for making dogmatic statements on the subject of Celtic phonetics. 
—Yours, etc., H. Ipris Bett. 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTesMAN. 

Simr,—Since in your correspondence columns you have recently 
been discussing Celtic questions, I should like to point out the 
immense political advantage there would be in taking Celtic 
studies more seriously. One reason for this is obvious! The 
Irish are a high-spirited nation, justly proud of the fact that they 
possessed one of the oldest and finest civilizations of Europe. 
They take our national neglect of their language and literature «s 
a very real insult ; those of us who have lived in Wales know that 
there are many Welshmen who take exactly the same point of 
view. 

But this is not all. For the last forty years German historians 
have been practically a State-service, whose real business was to 
glorify the German nation by every means in their power. Now 
German history is not very glorious, so they calmly annexed 
English history by the simple expedient of calling England a 
“ Germanic” race. This is absurd. Ethnologists are agreed 
that the race-type of England is prevailingly Celtic or pre-Celtic : 


the Anglian tribes themselves were not Germans but Danes—‘-e., 
a half-Celtic race. Of the four kingdoms composing the British 
Isles two—Ireland and Wales—are Celtic or pre-Celtic ; the two 
others—England and Scotland—are mainly so. Ireland and 
Wales are the two which have best preserved the antiquities and 
origins common to all four, and we cannot possibly understand 
ourselves without studying them. Our neglect of Celtic studies 
in the Universities obscures this fact altogether and hands us 
over to the mercy of the Hohenzollern State-service. Every rood 
of Ireland ought to be for us holy ground, but we insult and vilify 
it. Its honour has been literally stolen from it and the great free 
institutions of England and America have been traced to wholly 
imaginary “* Germanic ” origins. If the Germans possessed any- 
thing as ancient and wonderful as the Celtic tradition they would 
have studied it with religious fervour and exalted it to the skies. 
I am not suggesting we should do that ; but I am suggesting that 
we should take it seriously, endow Celtic chairs in all our 
Universities, and not leave ourselves, as we are now, at the mercy 
of a conception of history fundamentally absurd.—Yours, etc. 
L. WINSTANLEY. 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
May 5th. 


SIR SYDNEY OLIVIER IN JAMAICA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your reviewer of Mr. Blathwayt’s reminiscences must 
either have misread his record, or, if the words ostensibly attri- 
buted to me in the reference to Mr. Blathwayt’s Lecture in 
Jamaica are an exact quotation, Mr. Blathwayt must have 
touched up his notes. The cliché * prancing proconsuls ” is one 
I have never employed : nor should I have had the bad manners 
to allude to any of my fellow Governors, past or present, in any 
such fashion as is suggested. I made no reference whatever to 
any “ proconsuls”’ or to their policy. But, Mr. Blathwayt 
having introduced into his reminiscences of men he had met a 
criticism of Dr. Clifford which appeared to me shallow and out of 
place, I, withthe approval of many among the audience, expressed 
my entire dissent from the lecturer’s point of view, and reminded, 
very inadequately, those present of the spirit for which Dr. 
Clifford stands as a typical witness in the appreciation of those 
who know him. Jamaicans, and especially coloured Jamaicans, 
know very well—much better, no doubt, than most of your 
readers or, possibly, Mr. Blathwayt—what that spirit of the 
Free Churches has meant in the history of their island. 

The obviously farcical statement—wholly fictitious—that I 
proceeded on the same occasion to “ discuss the possibilities 
of race fusion between whites and blacks,” is, I surmise, merely 
an example of Mr. Blathwayt’s technical method of presenting 
what he intends to serve as a characteristic impression of an 
interviewer. No doubt he had somewhere picked up that 
I “had views’ on that subject, and thought that should go 
into the picture. But he did not pick it up on that occasion, 
nor, I think, in any talk he had with me himself at King’s House 
or elsewhere. As a satirical invention it could hardly appear 
ben trovato to anyone with more than a little knowledge. 
Yours, ete., 

SyDNEY OLIVIER. 

19 Marlborough Road, N.W. 

May 9th. 

[Our reviewer writes: “Prancing proconsuls” is Mr. 
Blathwayt’s own phrase, and his “record” of the episode was 
accurately represented in the review.] 


, 


A CURE FOR PARENTS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN, 

Sir,—After reading the intelligent and able article on 
‘* A Cure for Parents” in your issue of March 8lst, and being 
an “after care” worker of many years’ standing, I write to 
suggest that leaflets printed by the L.C.C. should be distributed 
amongst the parents for further guidance, otherwise the real 
object of writing is useless. My experience is that the father 
poses as a Conscientious Objector on the ground that what 
is good enough for him in the way of squints, decayed teeth, etc., 
will do for his offspring (poor things, but his own), and he 
rejects with pride all these new-fangled ideas.—Yours, etc., 

April 29th, * TnwarTeD WorkK:R.” 
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Miscellany 
RELIGION AND MR. WELLS 


HIS book* will probably have a large sale, especially 
in America; to me it is a repellent book. The 
thought is often so loose as to be valueless, and the 

cloquent passages are often like Rosamund’s purple jar : 
glowing and beaming when they first catch the eye, but 
empty when possessed. The impression which the book 
has left on me is that it is not a book of the first sincerity, 
and since it is a book about religion that is an int olerable 
fault. Many passages appear to have been written with 
the view of making as many readers as possible think that 
their own opinions (as far as they know what they are) are 
reflected in them. This is not the way to help people, but 
the way to flatter them. It is the besetting temptation 
of the preacher; to yield te it is comparatively venial in 
him if everyone recognises him as such, but it is unpardon- 
able ina thinker. I presume Mr. Wells would not recognise 
as a description of himself that he was now a man with 
definite dogmas to propagate at all costs, that he had 
ceased to be an explorer who welcomed the examination of 
every doctrine he holds to be true. He is certainly very 
contemptuous of those who hold Christian dogmas in that 
fashion ; and it was certainly not in this character that he 
got his hold upon our attention. He has always done his 
th’nking in public. He has always believed in * provisional 
thinking exaggerated its valuc. ‘* Provisional thinking ” 
means pulling yourself up, rapidly making up your mind 
and publishing it before you are absolutely certain your 
conclusions are the truest you are likely to reach. The 
provisional thinker is like a man going up a mountain who 
stops at a turn in the path and says, “ The view seems good 
from here; I will describe the world from this point ”’ ; 
and then continues his journey. Mr. Wells has shown us 
some interesting views from various halting-places from 
time to time. But it is essential that we should feel in the 
case of the provisional thinker that he himself is intending 
to move on, or he is deceiving us. It is a writer’s method 
of getting the very most out of himself, but it has many 
pitfalls. In pursuing it absolute candour is the only 
safeguard against stumbling into “ sincere cant,”’ and in 
candour Mr. Wells seems to me to have been failing of 
recent years. As the public have come to take him more and 
more seriously, he has yielded more and more to his im- 
mensely cmotional nature, which urges him to speak with 
the glowing tones of final conviction. He feels, of course 
he feels, what he writes; I am not throwing doubt on his 
emotional sincerity, on that sincerity of mood which enables 
him to express vicariously as an artist the ideas of characters 
in his novels. But he is a man of rapid and violent revul- 
sions ; and now when he speaks here in his own person he 
strikes me as often forgetting that fact about himself, to a 
degree which is inexcusable in a man with so critical and 
watchful an intellect. 

In this book he writes as one descending from the very 
top of the mountain of truth; the tablets in his hand, his 
face still shining with the revelation, greeting a vast 
concourse of fellow-believers beneath ; a congregation who 
have likewise rejected the worship of the Calf in the shape 
of the creeds of the Churches. Has he really been up to 
the top of his mountain? Is this the last pronouncement 
on the nature of the Universe by H. G. Wells? Will his 
books henceforth be only a development of the doctrine 
expounded in God the Invisible King? We shall see. 
Personally I doubt it, because his eloquence does not sound 
to my ears like that of a man who has been through inefface- 


* God the Invisible King. By UH. G. Wells Cassell. 6s. 


able experiences. It appears to me histrionic eloquence. 1 
suspect the ring of sentences like “ It is indeed essential to 
the idea [of religion] that God is the Invisible King of this 
round world and all mankind ”—and the book is full of 
them. I suspect that adjective “round”; it seems to 
me to be symptomatic. (What a mercy it is after all that 
style is the mirror of the mind, so that we know with whom 
we have to deal!) The H. G. Wells who wants to help 
men all he can—that is the fundamental thing about him— 
rejoices, I am sure, in that fact too, even when it tells against 
him. I suspect the genuineness of that sentence, too, 
beeause Mr. Wells has carefully explained that God, as he 
understands Him, is not King of this round earth. It is 
only rhetoric. Let us see what is written on the tablets 
he has brought down. “The phase of definition is mani- 
festly at hand,” he says. Well, read : 

“At the back of all known things there is an impene- 
trable curtain ; the ultimate of existence is a Veiled Being, 
which seems to know nothing of life or death or good or ill.” 
(Mr. Wells in another mood would have written * evil”’ or 
* bad,”’ but qua preacher he writes ** good or ill.”’) “* Of that 
Being ” (why the capital B? This is only the old Unknow- 
able)—* Of that Being, whether it is simple or complex or 
divine, we know nothing The new religion does 
not pretend that the God of its life is that Being or that 
he has any relation of control or association with that 
Being. It does not even assert that God knows all or 
much more than we do about that ultimate Being.” (These 
capital B’s are cant.) Turn the page: I quote in full, for 
it is the best passage in the book. “ And coming out of 
this veiled being ~ (capitals, you notice, are dropped; the 
suggestion that the Veiled Being may be divine no longer being 
wanted)—** And coming out of this veiled being, proceeding 
out of it in a manner altogether inconceivable, is another 
lesser being, an impulse thrusting through matter and 
clothing itself in continually changing material forms, 
the maker of our world, Life, the Will to Be. I 
comes out of that inscrutable being (notice small b) as a 
wave comes rolling to us from beyond the horizon. It is, 
as it were, a great wave rushing through matter and possessed 
by a spirit. It is a breeding, fighting thing; it pants 
through the jungle track as the tiger and lifts itself toward 
heaven as the tree; it is the rabbit bolting for its life and 
the dove calling to her mate; it crawls, it flies, it dives, it 
lusts and devours, it pursues and cats itself in order to live 
still more eagerly and hastily ; it is every living thing, of it 
are our passions and desires and fears.” (This gives your 
whole case away, Mr. Wells; for if ALL our desires and 
fears are of it, that includes the impulses you are about to 
attribute to God.) “* And it is aware of itself not as a whole, 
but dispersedly from every one of the sentient creatures it 
has called into being. They look out for their little mo- 
ments, red-cyed and fierce, full of greed, full of the passions 
of acquisition and assimilation and reproduction, submitting 
only to brief fellowships of defence and aggression. They 
are beings of strain and conflict and competition. They 
are living substance still mingled painfully with the dust. 
The forms in which this being clothes itself bear thorns 
and fangs and claws, with poison, and bright with threats 
or allurements, prey slyly or openly on one another, hold 
their own for a little while, breed savagely and resentfully, 
and pass. . . . This second Being men have called the Liic 
Force, the Will to Live, the Struggle for Existence.” 

Now I must condense. The second wave which comes 
out of “ The Veiled Being’ is God. This God is a person 
in the same sense as one’s friend is a person. When one 
has found him “one goes about the world like one who 
was lonely and has found a lover. . One is assured 
that there is a Power that fights with us against the con- 
fusion and evil within us and without. There comes into 
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the heart an essential and enduring happiness and 
courage. . . . He is not omnipotent; it is doubtful, 
as we have heard, if he knows more about “the Veiled 
Being * than we do, let alone if his will is stronger than it. 
He is a great captain (what Matthew Arnold called a 
magnified, non-natural man), not the creator of the 
Universe. But, “when at last the individual breaks 
through the limiting darknesses to him, the irradiation 
of that moment, the smile and soul clasp, is in God as 
well as in man. He has won us from this enemy. We 
came struggling through into the golden light of his king- 
dom, to fight for his kingdom henceforth, until at last we 
are altogether taken up into his being.” This apparently 
has been Mr. Wells’s own experience, and he says that 
whereas human “ loves are the windows by which we may 
look out of the prison of self . . . God is the open door by 
which we may freely go. And God never dies, nor dis- 
appoints, nor betrays.” He says in the passage preceding 
these words, “ Only while the exaltation of the love passion 
comes and goes, the exaltation of religious passion comes 
to remain.” Is this true? It seems over-confident. It 
is not thus, at any rate, that men who seem to speak about 
religious emotion more authoritatively and frankly have 
spoken. Mr. Wells’s God is a person, whose relations to 
men are not determined by conditions of space, and he is 
postulated to be very good, much better than any man and 
much more powerful. He is also postulated as the spirit 
of youth and courage and hope and what not, which 
is all very attractive, but at the same time extremely 
vague. Mr. Wells has saved the character, so to 
speak, of God, by insisting that his powers are limited 
and he is not the creator of this Universe. Anybody 
could do that. The point is that his description of 
God as a limited, non-natural man does not satisfy the 
religious consciousness. If he says, “ Well, it is the only 
description you can get which does not land you in contra- 
dictions just as bad,”’ personally I am inclined to agree with 
him. What I object to is the assertion that his God is a 
God which satisfies the religious consciousness, If his 
God satisfies him, let him leave it at that. But he talks 
about “we” all through the book, and who are “ we” ? 
It is just bounce which may browbeat some muddled people 
into agreeing with him, for fear they should be lagging 
behind modern thought; and it is bounce unworthy of 
him. He may change his own dogmas to-morrow. 

There is no reason against believing in a God such as he 
describes, non-creative, non-omnipotent, beyond the fact 
that there is no particular reason to believe in him. 
There might be dozens of such gods. Why not put down 
promptings of an ignoble nature to a personal Devil ? 
It is as easy to translate them into a husky voice whispering 
to us as it is to translate conscience into the voice of a 
personal benevolent demiurge. Many people do it. Mr. 
Wells attacks agnostics because they do not admit that 
their unselfishness springs from the promptings of God. 
Why on earth should they, since he does not attribute base 
impulses to the whispers of a Devil, but explains sin as 
a sort of madness in the most rationalistic way? He 
speaks of God as incapable of acting as a special providence 
and taking sides in such a quarrel as now rages between 
England and Germany, since he is the God of universal 
brotherly love. He pours scorn on the idea that God has 
any partialities or takes a side. Well and good. But I 
notice that on the back of this very book, in which he speaks 
of God demanding all sorts of sacrifices from us, Mr. Wells’s 
own “ dissection” of Conscientious Objectors is described 
as “ the very cream of light satire.” It may be true; but 
he must know that many of them, however mistaken he 
may think them, are acting on a religious prompting, from 
such a Deity as he describes. I expect they are most of 





them leaning on his God in their solitude, detested and 
despised as they are. “ Light satire”! There is some- 
thing wrong with this book. My impression is that what is 
wrong is that Mr. Wells now always lets himself go in any 
direction, without trying to find out if he is really speaking 
out of himself provided he feels a good many people will 
agree with his published opinions. He has cultivated a 
disastrous conception of himself as a sort of register of the 
thought and feeling of the moment, which relieves him of 
responsibility. 
Desmond MacCartuy. 


THE RED HOUSE 


On the wide fields the water gleams like snow, 

And snow like water pale beneath pale sky, 

When old and burdened the white clouds are stooped low. 
Sudden as thought, or startled near bird’s ery, 

The whiteness of first light on hills of snow 

New dropped from skiey hills of tumbling white 
Streams from the ridge to where the long woods lie ; 
And tall ridge-trees lift their soft crowns of white 
Above slim bodies all black or flecked with snow. 
By the tossed foam of the not yet frozen brook 
Black pigs go straggling over fields of snow ; 

The air is full of snow, and starling and rook 

Are blacker amid the myriad streams of light. 
Warm as old fire the Red House burns yet bright 
Beneath the unmelting snows of pine and larch, 
While February moves as slow, as slow 

As Spring might never come, never come March. 


Amid such snows, by generations haunted, 
By echoes, memories and dreams enchanted, 
Firm when dark winds through the night stamp and 
shout, 
Brightest when time silvers the world all about, 
That old house called The Heart burns, burns, and still 
Outbraves the mortal threat of the hanging hill. 
Joun FREEMAN. 


Art 
ART AND THE WAR 


HEARD a Frenchman, who had just come from 

I the British front, talking the other day of the aspect 
of the country “liberated” by our advance, after 

the Germans—to say nothing of the guns of both sides 
-had worked their will on it. It is no longer pathetic 
or sad, he said, it is so far gone in ugliness. The brutal 
pounding and smashing of all that has feature or meaning 
had left nothing for the mind to respond to, only a nightmare 
oppression of unrelatedness. If our imaginations were 
more vivid we should be appalled by the amount of senseless 
waste and destruction disguised in the energies of the 
most comfortable times of peace; but war, and especially 
this war, drags the fact up to the surface and flings it hard 
in our faces, so that we sometimes feel as if this were the 
only thing in war and the whole truth about it. If it were 
really all, art could have little traffic with such madness. 
But never before in history has a war provoked among 
people in general, people with no cravings for art in their 
daily lives, a desire for art—whether it be poetry or painting, 
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music or sculpture—to express for them the great realities 
of the struggle. Perhaps just because of the nightmare 
character of the modern battlefield there is all the more 
craving for something firm for the mind to cling to. As 
for the aspect of the war, photograph and film without 
number have made us familiar with that to a degree that 
no previous generation could have imagined. I am not 
sure that I feel that Lieut. Handley-Read’s water-colours 
at the Leicester Galleries—the second series that he has 
exhibited there—give me much more than some of the 
photographs do. For the photographs sometimes are 
extraordinary. What movement, attitude, gesture, the 
camera may discover at a random moment! A 
Michelangelo might even see in the obliteration of the 
landscape—the background churned to mere chaos—a 
welcome absence of distraction from the real business, 
the actions and passions of men, with which heroic art 
is concerned. Lieut. Handley-Read gives one the spectral 
colour, the infected atmosphere, and the sinister landscape. 
He seems to have been especially impressed by the 
‘“* murdered trees,” and shows us the gashed and splintered 
stumps of what was Delville Wood. We see the litter of 
devastation, the dangerous roads, the chaotic slopes and 
hollows among which a Tank will look like a shark on its side, 
cast up from the depths of the ocean. It is all extremely 
faithful—no doubt extremely like the real thing—and 
valuable for its record. Yet, after all, one thing is missing, 
and that the most insistent part of the real thing—the 
noise. Paint cannot give us that. 

What more does Mr. Muirhead Bone communicate in 
his drawings of the British front ? Lieut. Handley-Read’s 
vision is more or less passive, and its similarity to the vision 
of every-day life, the practical vision of the average educated 
man, is what gives his drawings a wide appeal. Mr. Muirhead 
Bone’s vision is altogether subtler and more searching. 
His eye is for the essential, and his hand translates his 
vision in a pregnant shorthand. His mastery of landscape 
draughtsmanship is extraordinary. His sense for a building 
as something having a life of its own is one of his distinctive 
gifts, and it has inspired him with admirable drawings. 
Mr. Bone remains always the calm and detached spectator. 
He sits down before the pie of war as before any other 
landscape. His Rembrandt-like method, with its abstinence 
from all colour but a sepia wash, leaves the mind free and 
helps imagination. Yet one can’t help wishing him more 
perturbable. This masterly observation seems at times 
adequate only to the surface of the scene. But what artist, 
in whatever medium, could ever be adequate to the whole 
monstrous reality of the battlefield? To take a detail— 
the mud. Mr. Bone gives us just a hint of the Flanders 
mud ; but all that it means to the fighting men, the terrible 
power of brute elemental slime matched against sensitive 
and intelligent human beings—I suppose only something 
corresponding to a chapter of Dickens or Hugo at their 
best could give any real conception of that. And perhaps 
it is beyond all pictorial means. 

If Mr. Bone is always the interested spectator from 
outside, Mr. Nevinson, when he paints the war, is very 
much inside it. I write only from the recollection of the 
group of pictures he exhibited some time ago; but these 
left the impression of one fascinatedly immersed in that 
strange world of war, a world as of men enslaved to a terrific 
machine of their own making, which has absorbed into 
itself the youth of this country and reacted upon them 
in such a diversity of ways. There is no knowing how a 
given man will react, and often the result is the opposite of 
expectation. This one is exalted and intoxicated, that 
one corroded and oppressed. Given the artist, one cannot 
tell whether he will be seized by a new world of inspiration 
or whether his mind will continue in its own old channels. 





One young soldier has been found obviously carving a 
Venus from the chalk of the trenches; another is alert to 
every incident around him. But no one seems to have 
been so fascinated as Mr. Nevinson with the peculiar 
character of the present war, though the fascination may 
be partly compounded of repulsion. And in _ painting 
it he found his cubism come in handy. Cubism is a kind 
of “forming fours” applied to art; and if life were all 
forming fours the cubists would be splendidly vindicated. 
But, indeed, these last two years life has become—for 
hundreds of thousands of young men—a process of forming 
themselves into straight lines, squares, and angles—no 
cubist like the drill-sergeant !—with a far-off object in 
view; and this process of melting into an apparently 
insane machinery, not as a game or a business, but as 
the very end and cause of one’s existence, might well seem 
to require a special kind of art to express it. And though 
I think cubism is a boring game, and though I disliked 
the treacly surface that Mr. Nevinson’s painting affects, 
one cannot deny that he made imaginative design of his 
material, and portrayed the grim routine of war in a way 
that is hard to forget. And he saw it all from within, 
almost as a mental state. What a contrast to the typical 
battle-pictures of the past! They seem absurdly unreal 
to us now, like a stage-battle in Shakespeare; and we 
are so surfeited with war’s horrors that we are determined 
to regard any other side of it as detestable humbug. All 
the same, the physical exultation of power and movement 
and danger is a thing that exists still in war, and it is as 
idle to deny it as to deny the horrors. There comes into 
my mind a picture by Géricault, which was exhibited in 
London some years ago, and which ought to have been 
acquired for the nation; it is now at Johannesburg. In 
that Passage du Ravin Géricault expressed the exultation 
of passionate movement, but also he expressed something 
of the soul of the armies of France a century ago; and 
I think they never forgot, in all their conquests, that their 
strength and their glory originated in the challenging 
idea of liberty which had brought all the enemies of liberty 
against them and won their first astonishing victories. 
Who will paint for us the spirit of our splendid new army ? 
Well, one man has painted a picture that does make that 
spirit a reality. I mean Eric Kennington, the painter 
of The Kensingtons at Laventie—still to be seen, I 
believe, at Mr. Marchant’s Gallery in Regent Street. It 
is a young man’s picture, like Millais’s Lorenzo and 
Isabella, but whatever criticism may have to say to it 
will not affect its enduring value. It is one of the finest 
things in contemporary English painting; ignorant of 
any of the fashions of the day, yet with a certain brilliant 
independence. And this group of young Englishmen 
in the ruined snowy village, tired, but masters of the day, 
reveal by their simple aspect and attitude, without any 
emphasis, rhetoric, or symbolism, what manner of army 
it is that is fighting our battle ; they stand for no military 
fanaticism or delusion, but for what a correspondent called 
the other day something “ reassuringly sane and recon- 
structive ” in the midst of havoe and chaos. Theirs is 
not the hallucination of the machine. The clean and 
masculine vigour of the design and colouring enforce 
the expressiveness of the figures themselves. Mr. 
Kennington’s strength and veracity are perhaps even 
more visible in his charcoal studies of soldiers. He takes 
no short-cuts to mastery, but his hard work is the brain’s 
even more than the hand’s. Forain and the satirists 
have given graphic life to the faiths, indignations, hatreds 
and enthusiasms animating the Allies; but the portraiture 
of the civilian soldier, who is the real hero of the war, is 
the best record we can have of what we fight for. 

LAURENCE BrINyon. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
Toe is a New York paper called the Independent. 


I read it with pleasure. Its articles and stories 

are interesting, and its war-pictures exceptionally 

so. But one of its features is more than interesting: it 
is unique. - r : 
At the end of the issue you come across the headlines : 
“How to Study this Number: the Independent Lesson 
Plans.’ Subjoined are two examination papers on the 
contents, one by a Professor of English, and the other by 
an expert in History, Civics and Economics. What these 
are like I can show better by quotation than by description. 
The political professor sets problems arising out of the 
political articles: e.g., ““ What sort of taxes will probably 
be laid by Congress ?”’ and “* What, according to Theodore 
Marburg [a contributor to the issue], are the motives 
which are leading us into the war?” and “ Explain the 
quotation: ‘An Englishman named George Washington 
took up arms against a German king called George III.’” 
These, however, are not so interesting as the questions in 
the other section, drawn up by Mr. Frederick Houk Law, 
Ph.D. These include the following, the cross-headlines 
being mainly the titles of poems, stories and articles in the 


number : 
Section I.—LITERATURE. 
Housetops. By Louise Ayres Garnett. 

1. Show in what ways this poem is like Milton’s L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso. Tell why you like the poem. 

2. Explain the following expressions : scenes Alhambran; shoon ; 
webs ; wagging; the tender Shepherd’s psalm. What does every 
expression add to the poem ? 

3. What pictures could be drawn in illustration of the poem ? 
The Revolt of Mother. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 

4, What are the characteristics that make The Revolt of Mother a 
great story ? 

5. Compare or contrast this story with the other stories that 
have been printed in the Independent. 


Section II.—GramMan. 


1. Give the syntax of the nouns in any advertisement in this 
number. 

2. Give the syntax of the prepositional phrases in any editorial 
article. 

3. Count the number of simple, of compound, and of complex 
sentences in the first editorial article. Tell what advantages the 
writer gained by his use of sentence-types in that proportion. 

Section IIT.—Composition. 
Follow the Flag. By Theodore Marburg. 

1. Show in what ways this passage of rhythmical prose is like 
poetry. What is the effect of repeating ‘* Follow the flag” ? 
In General. 

1. Write a short article on **‘ How the Independent has made 
me more patriotic.” 

2. Write a story based on a series of pictures cut from the Inde- 
pendent. 


Could any more effective means of advertisement be devised ? 
Drugged by such subtle suggestions, I don’t suppose that 
one reader in a hundred ever realises that Miss Garnett’s 
poem is really not at all like Milton, that “ shoon” and 
“seenes Alhambran ” are in themselves enough to damn 
it, and that it is something more than an interest in syntax 
that prompts the proprietors to induce earnest readers to 
study the advertisements word by word. It is the most 
ingenious method ever devised of soaking people in a 
paper. 
ad a x 

Our English journalism is not so thorough as this. We 
are reticent and reserved: we have not the courage of 
our convictions! How large a rum-ration would it take 


to induce the directors of this journal to start such a page ? 
In fancy I picture Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Professor 
Pigou drawing up alluring questionnaires on its contents. 
As, for example : 

1. Why do you think the leading articles in the New Statesman 
the most persuasive ever written? Why have you always thought 
so? What should you do without them ? 

2. What form of suicide would you choose if, by some misfortune, 
you were deprived of this journal ? 

3. How much has your income risen since you began to read 
** Solomon Eagle”? Analyse, as succinctly as you can, the secret 
of his invigorating power. 

4. Who is ** Sardonyx”? What is he ? 

5. “*We must beat the Germans.” Parse this sentence on page 323 
and state in which back numbers the same sentiment can be found 
expressed (1) in the same words, (2) in different words. ( N.B.—Back 
numbers 6d. each, more if very old ones.) 

6. Write an essay proving that Lord Devonport would be much 
more comfortable if he had taken this paper's advice. 

7. Explain the present status of the Bukit Panjong Rubber 
Company. What price were the shares when Mr. Emil Davies 
first mentioned them ? 

8. Why do you consider the poem on page 312 the best poem 
you have seen in a British periodical for many a long year ? 

9. Give reasons for your belief that Homer would like to have 
written it. 

10. Write a short explanation of your reasons for always buying 
six copies of any book advertised in our columns. 

No prizes are offered for answers to the above questions, 
* * * 

The war, as a whole, has not been a very humorous 
affair. But there have been gleams. One of them is the 
decision of the Russian Provisional Government to ask 
Maxim Gorki to write a pamphlet advertising the new Loan. 
One can imagine the sort of document that pessimistic 
man will produce. His first effort will probably be impos- 
sible, as it will take the form of a proof, in short-story form, 
that any money put into the Loan will be infallibly lost. 
This having been sent back by the officials with the com- 
ment that, however gloomy the pamphlet may be, it must 
at least advise people to lend, Maxim will settle down to a 
revised version showing that you might as well lend as not. 
For if you don’t, (1) you may put it into a rotten company, 
(2) your bank may smash, (3) you may be clumped on the 
head by a tramp and have your pocket picked. Besides, 
you will be no happier with money than without it, it is 
quite impossible to be happy at all, it would be much 
better for you if you had never been born, and you are sure 
to kill yourself soon, anyhow. Therefore, why not invest ? 

* * * 


It was natural that people should be curious as to the owner- 
ship of a fat Sunday paper started in the middle of a paper 
famine. As the National News in its first number published 
a long review of Lord Northcliffe’s Great Book which had 
been out for months it was at first supposed that his lordship 
had something to do with it. That rumour died down and 
it began to be currently assumed that the obvious financicr 
of a paper, apparently enthusiastic about the Government, 
founded just when the Government could do with a few 
really loyal supporters, was somebody closely connected 
with Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Bonar Law. Opinion hard- 
ened in favour of Lord Beaverbrook, the Canadian infant 
prodigy who has had so rapid a rise in our politics with so 
little apparent reason. Lord Beaverbrook’s secretary now 
writes to the New Witness to say that he has never had any 
interest, official or otherwise, in the National News, and he 
has never contributed a penny towards any of Mr. De Beck’s 
enterprises. Mr. De Beck, I may explain, is the editor of 
the paper. I observe that his paper can no longer be 
reckoned a whole-hearted supporter of the Government : 
it published a cartoon of Sir E. Carson as Sir Joseph Porter, 
K.C.B., dancing about with a broken pistol and a ragged 


uniform. Who is financing him ? 
SoLomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Young Man from the South. By Lexxnox Ropsrnson. 


Maunsell. 38s. 6d. net. 
Beef, Iron and Wine. By Jack Larr. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


A Young Man from the South reconvinces me-—quite 
unnecessarily, since I was wholly convinced before—that I 
shall never begin to understand much about the Irish 
people. No one, of course, ever understands much about 
any people, even his own; no one but the very wise or the 
very foolish would attempt to express or interpret in words 
the essential characteristics of anything so various as a 
nation. And yet with regard to one’s own people one does 
inevitably exercise a certain intuition: there is something 
general yet intimate that one shares ; there is understanding 
of a sort, even though complicated by a thousand misunder- 
standings and, it may be, dislikes. But another nation is 
another matter. Not merely is there a difference, there is a 
difference in the actual standards by which one seeks to 
estimate difference. It is not a question of better and 
worse, practical and unpractical, poetic and material ; it is 
rather that each of those words means something special, 
different, according as it is used by the people of this nation 
or of that. It is easy to indulge in cheap generalisations, 
and I am not pretending that all the members of one nation 
are alike, or that such national characteristics as may 
roughly prevail are not overlaid and cut across, perhaps 
erased altogether, by other lines of likeness and of liking. 
Indeed, were this not so, there would be poor hope for any 
international ideal. But all the same, national differences 
do exist, and they are differences in kind; and until they 
are recognised and treated respectfully, international sym- 
pathies will never be free to develop. It is because of these 
differences that each nation must govern itself if it is ever 
to attain spiritual satisfaction and political equilibrium. 
To be ru'ed from outside is to be overruled; freedom to 
refuse co-operation is essential to free co-operation; and 
there is no hope for internationalism till nationalism has 
triumphed. 

Mr. Lennox Robinson’s story is slight and strange. I do 
not feel that I have the equipment to understand it, still less 
to criticise it. I am rather like the derided Mr. Parkinson 
who figures in it. Not, I hope, in all ways: for of Mr. 
Parkinson it is written that he was 
a young Englishman of that type which the universities are turning 
out in such numbers of late years. Men who are eflicient rather than 
clever or original, who are utilitarian in their aims, and who consider it 
part of their education to descend upon Ireland and study “ the Irish 
question ” at close quarters. 


In my opinion there is no Irish question—only the question 
of England’s interference in Ireland. But I am like Mr. 
Parkinson in his ingenuous exclamation : “* What a country !” 
He figures in the book merely as audience. To him is told 
the queer and moving tale of Willie Powell, who came to 
Dublin from a Protestant Unionist home, to work in a 
respectable office at a small safe salary ; who was brought 
into touch with literary Nationalism, and wrote plays for 
the Abbey Theatre ; who fell under the spell of the move- 
ment for complete separation and became the chief spirit 
in a League which, working to set up a national organisation 
independent of the British Government, issued its own money 
and organised its own postal service, to say nothing of such 
minor activities as the setting loose of pigs in the Dublin 
streets on the occasion of a royal visit. The book stops 
short before the Easter Rising. It was, indeed, we are told, 
completed by the end of 1915, though it was burnt in the 
Rising and has had to be rewritten; we are told, too, that 
had the new version been extended to include the Rising, 
** Willie Powell would have been found fighting not far from 


P. H. Pearse and Sean McDermott.’ But in the story 
as it stands there is nothing so definite or decisive: it is 
told to the inquiring Parkinson by three people, all friends 
of Willie Powell, two of them—a man and a woman—friends 
detached from his more ardent political activities, but per- 
sonally attached to him, the third actually a co-operating 
member of the League. At the end, after a riot following 
upon the contemptuous treatment of the royal visit, Willie 
goes off, none of the narrators know where; he goes, dis- 
satisfied with everything he has attempted, not knowing 
what he believes, to “ learn himself.” Clancy, the man who 
was in the League with him and saw him at the last, says : 

Now that he was going away there was no longer any need to conceal 
his former plans, his aspirations, his dreams. . . . He touched 
them gently as one would touch beautiful, dead things, and as he 
touched them I wondered why they had died. 

Was it because there seems to be some spirit brooding over Dublin 

that hates fine things, great endeavours, high enterprises, lofty ambi- 
tions ; something that loves to coil round these things and slowly to 
stifle them? Somany fine enterprises seem to flicker out and die here, 
so many of our simple faiths get tarnished over in a few years with a 
cheap, cynical rust. 
This note of melancholy, of doubt and disillusionment, runs 
through the whole—and curiously, with all that, a note of 
persistence and of assurance. It is a touching, wistful book, 
often ironical, never sentimental, always sensitive and 
delicate. 

Mr. Jack Lait is not unworthy to be compared with 
O. Henry. Though, to judge by the present collection, his 
highest point is not quite as high as that author’s, his versa- 
tility would appear quite as amazing. Indeed, we learn 
from the Introduction that he contributes to the Chicago 
Herald thirty to thirty-five short stories, amounting alto- 
gether to 75,000 words, every month. If the present collec- 
tion is an indication of his general merit, his average of 
achievement cannot be much lower than O. Henry’s. Cer- 
tainly his methods are somewhat similar. He is slangy and 
sardonic, sentimental and unexpected. He is a master 
of that curious brevity which suggests more than it omits, 
and of that humorous verbosity which describes one thing 
by comparing it with numerous others. The editor of the 
Chicago Herald, who seems to be properly appreciative, 
has supplied me in the Introduction with a ready-made 
review, attributing to his contributor “ fecundity plus 
originality, plus power of expression, plus the artful art of 
suspense ”’-—but adding that these are not “ the real elements 
of Lait’s success.” The real element, it appears, is the 
quality in virtue of which he may be called “ the Human 
X-ray *’: “* He seems to divine in all manner of folks the 
exact emotions which generate there.” Also “he illumi- 
nates the little things which really are the big things of life. 

He sings the songs of the unsung, finds pathos in the 
ludicrous struggles and comedy in the pompous proud. 
Nothing is sacred to him except his sympathies.”’ All this, 
allowing for editorial enthusiasm, is in my opinion sound 
criticism. The last sentence is particularly good. 

One characteristic series of stories in Beef, Iron and Wine 
deals with the career of “ Charlie the Wolf,” a confirmed 
criminal of engaging character who, when neither gaoled 
nor “ wanted,” fraternises with the police and pours out 
upon them a stream of admirable social philosophy. Thus 
he rebukes them for arresting a youth on the charge of 
* hangin’ around a poolroom,” pointing out that anyone 
punished for so purely technical an offence is probably being 
initiated into a life of crime: 

‘* Wit’ a billy an’ a gun an’ a pair 0” bracelets youse see to it that 
shoe clerks don’ spit on sidewalks, an’ boys what ain’t got no other 
place don’ go to the only place they got togo. . . . 

‘** This here haulin’ first offenders t’rough the works is what makes 
a lotta boys second offenders. They’re showed up in the detective 
bureau to the dicks, ‘ This here is a dangerous young can’idate 
for the pen,’ says the sergeant, pointing at a mush-faced youngster 
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charged wit’ swipin’ a ham or sayin’ ‘Oh, you kid!’ to a blonde. 
° The sergeant is right—he is a dangerous kid—from that there 
moment on.” 


All judges, magistrates, legislators, and administrators 
should read this story. But Mr. Lait is by no means always 
instructive. Often he is merely amusing or merely exciting. 
His plots it would not be fair to analyse, since very often 
the whole sting is in the last unlooked-for sentence. Perhaps 
it is this particular turn that particularly recalls O. Henry : 
but indeed that is to be found in most good short-story 
writers. GERALD GOULD. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF INDUSTRY 


The Restoration of Trade Union Conditions. By Sipnry 
Wess. Nisbet. 1s. net. P 

This book is modest in title, price, and size, but that 
should not mislead anyone into underestimating its range 
and its completeness. There have been many books, 
schemes, and pamphlets produced during the last two 
years dealing with industrial reconstruction after the war. 
Most of them have reflected the nervousness and uneasiness 
as to the future of industrial conditions which is almost 
universal among those who have any knowledge of labour. 
During the war a calm and a hush have fallen upon the 
world of labour unprecedented in the history of a century, 
but curious mutterings, and isolated and spasmodic thunder- 
claps in South Wales and elsewhere, have raised doubts 
as to whether the stillness may not be such as goes before 
the storm and the tornado. These doubts have given 
birth to many ambitious schemes of reconstruction, schemes 
which are designed to extract the electricity from the 
industrial atmosphere and run it safely away down such 
industrial lightning-conductors as workshop committees, 
Trade Boards, and profit-sharing. Mr. Webb’s book, 
despite its modesty, really covers the same wide ground, 
and it succeeds in doing so in a very small space, because 
it is a triumph of the art of compressing all that matters 
within and leaving all that does not matter outside the 
covers of a book. 

Mr. Webb does not believe in lightning-conductors, 
or, to vary the metaphor, as an expert called in to prescribe 
for industry, he proposes to treat not the symptoms, but 
the cause, of the disease. His motive is not uneasiness 
at the thought of post bellum strikes or nervousness about 
future “labour unrest.” He goes, therefore, straight to 
the point—namely, the effects of the war upon the future 
of industry, its organisation, its efliciency, and the conditions 
of life and labour which it prescribes for the millions of 
workers subjected to its “iron laws.” The whole of this 
vast problem to-day turns upon a single hinge, the restora- 
tion of Trade Union conditions, and hence the title of the 
book is justified. 

Like every good physician, Mr. Webb begins with etiology 
and diagnosis. It is a commonplace to say that the war 
has revolutionised industry. ‘“* No such sweeping trans- 
formation in the organisation of British industry,” says 
Mr. Webb, “ has taken place since what is known as the 
Industrial Revolution of 1780-1825.” And as in the 
Industrial Revolution which was spread through forty-five 
years, so in the revolution of to-day, which has been 
accomplished in some twenty-four months, the changes 
have been extended to the whole and to every part of 
industry, to its organisation, plant, methods, personnel, 
and conditions of labour. Now, what made the ra~idity 
and completeness and smoothness of this revolution possible 
was a bargain and a pledge. By the bargain the Govern- 
ment and the nation obtained from the Trade Unions and 
Labour the suspension of all Trade Union rules and customs 


which might tend to reduce output, and in return a pledge 
was given to Labour, both by Government and by the 
employers, that all these Trade Union conditions and rules 
and customs would after the war be restored completely 
and exactly to the status quo ante bellum. The distinctive 
merit of Mr. Webb's handling of the problem is that, without 
any beating about the bush ecither of ‘“* Capital” or 
** Labour,” he goes straight to the main point—namely, 
that the whole industrial future turns upon this bargain 
and pledge. The bargain was not one of those insignificant 
contracts, “ without consideration,’ in which one side 
gives nothing, although the other side receives a great 
deal. The consideration on one side was, to quote the 
Minister of Munitions, ** the whole armour of Trade Union 
regulations, the weapons slowly forged during long years 
of struggle ” ; and he added: “I doubt if any community 
has ever been asked for greater sacrifices.”” The considera- 
tion on the other side was the complete restoration of these 
conditions after the war, and the nation and the employers 
are pledged, not only in honour, but by Act of Parliament, 
to restore them. But—and it is, as Mr. Webb shows, an 
adamantine, conclusive “ but ”-—they cannot possibly 
now be restored. The transformation has so permeated 
the tissues of the industrial organisation that it is impossible, 
in 1918, to return to the conditions of 1914. To do so you 
would have to destroy not only the new methods, but 
the new machines and the new factories which to-day 
stand in the places of those of three years ago. The power 
of no earthly or human Government could in 1825, no 
matter what pledge had been given, have restored the 
industrial conditions of the textile industry of 1780; and 
the difficulty would not be less in the case of the conditions 
of 1914 and 1918. 

The national pledge, then, cannot be kept, and the Trade 
Union conditions cannot be restored. There are obvious 
and latent dangers in such a situation, and all of them 
are grave. The most obvious is that a certain class of 
employer cannot resist the opportunity of using the 
advantages which the situation has given him against 
Labour. The new methods have enormously increased 
the industrial efficiency and output. Mr. Webb estimates 
that between 15,000 and 20,000 establishments in every 
conceivable industry “ are now turning out, on an average, 
more than twice the product per operative employed 
than they did before the war.” It is not necessary to go 
outside the columns of a paper like the Engineer to see 
that there are people who are determined to maintain 
these new conditions, without thought of the pledge, in 
the interests of the employer and with no thought for the 
interests of Labour. The result of so flagrant a breach 
of faith would almost certainly be one of the bitterest 
pitched battles ever fought between Capital and Labour. 
But there is another and a more subtle danger which Mr. 
Webb lays bare with a certain restrained and grim humour. 
“There is one policy which may be confidently predicted,” 
he writes, “to lead to muddle and disaster, discredit, 
and class-bitterness, and which, nevertheless, is dangerously 
likely—because it seems to get over the difficulty for the 
moment—to be the one to which the Government will be 
tempted. That is the policy of a sham restoration.” The 
pages in which the steps of such a sham restoration are 
foreshadowed should be read by every Labour leader, 
for they might fittingly be headed: “ How the Working 
Classes are Fooled by Negotiations.” 

Such, according to Mr. Webb, are the etiology and 
diagnosis of the evils. But he also propounds a remedy. 
It is based broadly upon the argument that the nation 
and the Trade Unions should squarely face the fact of the 
impossibility of literally performing the pledge, and that, 
therefore, the Government should set itself the task of 
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safeguarding for the workers those conditions of labour 
which the old Trade Union conditions were designed to, 
and did to some extent, secure. ‘* What is wanted is a new 
settlement of industry on a basis that will secure to the wage- 
earners, honestly and effectively, what they have really at 
heart ; and at the same time allow to the managers of 
industry thet freedom of initiative and power of direction 
which is, whether under individualism or collectivism. 
indispensable to industrial progress.” The details of this 
new settlement, which consist of the Prevention of Unem- 
ployment, the Maintenance of Standard Rates, and the 
Grant of an Industrial Constitution to Labour, are worked 
out with great skill and persuasiveness in the book 
itself. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 
President Wilson: His Problems and His Policy. By H. 


Witson Harris. Headley Brothers. 5s. net. 
Mr. Harris’s book is a book of the moment, and it has 
the kind of merits which a book of the moment ought 
to have. Written for the British reader, it will provide 


him in the space of an hour or two with the sediment of 


information which would be likely to remain in the mind 
of an average American after a dozen years of newspaper 
scanning. Very wisely, Mr. Harris has not attempted 
any character-study or portrait of the President, but has 


contented himself with a rapid cinematograph view of 


those public events in which Woodrow Wilson is “ featured.” 
Except that the Tariff receives a lesser place than that 
which it holds in the mind of the American newspaper 
reader, the proportions preserved are about the same— 
as is shown by the length at which the Presidential Election 
is described. As a digest of newspaper information, the 
book is compact, well-planned and agreeable; if it does 
not really enable the English reader to understand American 
politics, it at least enables him to understand them as well 
as most Americans do, and a more analytic or profounder 
explanation is not within the book’s province. 

The easiest part of Mr. Harris’s task must have been 
the preparation of the chapter on President Wilson’s 
activities as President of Princeton University. Here 
is an episode in the President’s career which ought to 
interest all of his admirers, as in this period took place : 
struggle in which Mr. Wilson was certainly right and was 
certainly defeated. If in dealing with the Mexican situation 
Mr. Harris leaves an impression of complete bewilderment 
as to whether the President was right or wrong, that is 
not Mr. Harris’s fault, for it is precisely the impression 
left upon the majority of Americans by the events them- 
selves. There are other passages in the book where we 
should have been grateful for a little more light, and where 
the truth is more nearly accessible; when we hear that 
the strike at the Rockefeller mines in Colorado in 1914 
was settled by Mr. Wilson we should like to know how, 
and, more precisely, what the issues were ; and we should 
have liked some conjecture as to the effect of Tariff Reform 
upon industry and the cost of living. On the other hand, 
the American party system—that system most difficult 
for a European to grasp—has received most adequate 
treatment at Mr. Harris’s hands; he has summarised 
its history very neatly in a couple of pages; and yet, from 
the complexity of the subject, and its impossibility of 
comprehension in such a book, the system remains 
unexplained. 

There are several peculiarities of American politics 
which the European reader must keep constantly in mind. 
The first is that American parties are very far from presenting 


a gentle gradation from Right to Left. In each of the 


“two parties there is a Conservative and a Radical element. 


Mr. Harris mentions this fact, but without advancing the 
explanation, which is to a great extent one of space and 
of time. The space element means that men carry their 
politics, or their father’s politics, to remote parts of the 
country, where widely different circumstances and interests 
develop a different political outlook under the same name ; 
the time element means that the growth of the country 
has been so rapid that tradition and actual issues often 
fail to form an organic whole. This element is responsible 
for both odd archaisms and crude novelties, and for the 
absence of any clear political philosophies. Furthermore, 
the issue of one party to-day may be the issue of another 
party to-morrow. In the large industrial city of St. Louis 
the chief Republican organ is the Globe Democrat, and the 
Democratic journal is the Republican. These names are 
merely accidental survivals of the original meanings, but 
they serve to indicate the confusion. Mr. Harris points 
out that the Democratic party is traditionally opposed to 
centralisation, but that no President has done more to 
strengthen the central Government than Mr. Wilson. 
This is one of the anomalies. But President Wilson has 
simply done what was inevitable under the circumstances, 
and cannot be accused of betraying his party. And when 
we look at the last Election map, and see the solid black 
block in the North-east which represents the Republican 
vote, we may wonder whether the doctrine of decentralisa- 
tion may not next be adopted, as a measure of self-protection 
against a Southern and Western majority, by that party 
which thought that it had killed the doctrine in 1865. 
Another instance of stealing the Republicans’ clothes is 
National Defence, a more recent policy of the Presi- 
dent’s. At the last Election the Republicans were so 
thoroughly dished that the only vital, issue was Wilson 
himself. 

A second fact which is most important in party polities, 
and which Mr. Harris barely mentions, is Race. The 
strongest anti-English elements are the Irish and_ the 
German ; but the Irishman is almost uniformly a Democrat 
and the German a Republican. Men have sometimes 
voted the Republican ticket because they distrusted the 
Irish, or because they hated the Southerners, and the 
South is steadfastly Democratic. Not only in party politics, 
but in labour troubles, Race must not be overlooked. 
There is a vast difference between a strike of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and a strike of the illiterate, 
unskilled, almost unorganised South European mill hands 
in a factory town like Lawrence, Massachusetts. So far 
as class distinctions go there is considerable actual democracy 

but the existence of large undigested lumps of foreign 
races (and the lowest classes of these races) suggests 
that a not ‘impossible {future division ,will be one of 
caste. 

Such considerations fall, of course, outside of Mr. Harris's 
purview, but they are suggested by the material which he 
provides, and the reader must remember that Mr. Harris 
has attempted only an outline sketch of journalistic facts. 
Even if he cannot make clear to us such riddles as the 
Mexican imbroglio or the Monroe Doctrine, his data are 
worth having. He devotes several chapters to foreign 
policy and the war. The book was written and set up 
before America’s final decision, but few critics of President 
Wilson will deny that the Speech of April 2nd was the 
consummation, not the denial, of his policy throughout 
the last two years. 

Friends of an Anglo-American Alliance will be interested 
to know that Wilson’s reforms at Princeton University were 
largely upon English lines, and that his theory of the relation 
of President and Cabinet has looked toward English models. 
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“YES-NO REID” 


My Reminiscences. By the Rt. Hon. Sir GEorce Houston 
Rem. Cassell. 16s. net. ‘ 


Since he came to London as High Commissioner for the 
Australian Commonwealth Sir George Reid has been chiefly 
prominent as an after-dinner speaker with a proclivity for 
making jokes on the subject of his own undeniable cor- 
pulence. It was he who told his fellow-natives of Scotland 
that he had left that country in order to make room for 
the growing population, and it was he who offered his 
services to Lord Kitchener as a Tank and received the 
reply that there were no vacancies for Tanks, but he might 
do very well as a Base. Sir George, however, had a highly 
respectable career in Australia before retiring on his laurels 
in London. He was the son of a clergyman who emigrated ; 
and in early life he was, by his own confession, lazy. It 
took him, for example, fourteen years to prepare for the 
preliminary examination of the Bar. But although a slow 
starter he covered the ground quickly, became Prime Minis- 
ter of New South Wales, and ultimately the Prime Minister 
of all Australia. Those who peruse his somewhat dry 
reminiscences of the struggles over the Australian Land 
Acts and the discussions precedent to Australian Federation 
will realise that he is a man who in his time has done a 
considerable amount of donkey work, and has often been 
useful as a mediator between extreme people. The qualities 
that won him his sobriquet of ‘‘ Yes-No” Reid were also 
probably the qualities that made him his career. It cannot 
be said that his Australian memories have a very great 
interest for English readers. He has not the gift of portrait- 
painting; he has not learnt to dis¢riminate between the 
significant and the non-significant fact ; and he leaves us 
almost completely in the dark as to the nature of evolution 
of his own political ideas. It is not until he leaves Australia 
and comes to London that his narrative acquires a really 
strong human interest. What he likes more than anything 
else is obviously social life, and especially the sort of social 
life that London offers to a man of his position and his 
genial gifts. He is quite frank about his preferences and 
about the spell that was at once cast upon him when he 
entered within the sphere of influence of our ancient social 
institutions : 

A few hours after writing my name in the visitors’ book at Buck- 

ingham Palace I was honoured with a command to a State dinner. 
It was the latter one of the two official dinners, the first being given 
to Ministers, and the second largely to members of His Majesty’s 
Opposition. I had never seen such an important assemblage or so 
much grandeur. As I surveyed the gold dinner service I wondered 
whether there was any Australian gold i in the dinner outfit ! 
King Edward spoke to all his guests in turn. The Prince of W ales 
was equally agreeable. Looking at the brilliant scene, I did not 
feel madly anxious to revert again to the Opposition Benches in 
the Federal Parliament ! 


Very shortly afterwards Sir George was present at the 
dinner of the Royal Academy. He made what other 
people told him was a good speech : 
It is usual, after the banquet, to inspect the pictures and sculpture. 
I was going along one of the avenues with Lord Brownlow when I 
saw the Prince standing some distance ahead. I felt that I could 
not seem to seek his notice after the pleasant things I had been 
saying. I therefore turned away into a corner, as I thought out 
of sight. But a few moments later the Prince found me out and 
we had a conversation which to me was profoundly interesting. 


For once Sir George must have forgotten his size or he 
would never have dreamt for one moment that getting into 
a corner could conceal his person from anyone. He appears 
to have a fondness for meeting the great, but there are 
some meetings that he regrets. At Wiesbaden in 1912, he 
says: 
I was the recipient of what I then conceived to be a distinguished 
honour. I was summoned by the Kaiser to a special audience at 


Homberg Castle, where he was then in residence: I ventured to 
say : ‘* What a horrible thing it would be if the German bulldog 
and the British bulldog got their teeth into one another, allowing 
some inferior animal to climb over their mutilated remains!” The 
Emperor’s hand flashed from beneath his military cloak, and he 
exclaimed ‘‘ Never! Never!” 


** After taking off fifty per cent.,” says Sir George, ‘* for 
extra impression made by words flowing from royal and 
imperial lips, there remained with me a vivid impression of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s ability and up-to-dateness.” About the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, whom he saw at Vienna, he is 
not quite so specific, though he says that ‘‘ His Majesty 
seemed wonderfully well.” 


I asked leave on behalf of Australia to congratulate him upon 
his long and peaceful reign, and assured him that we looked to his 
powerful efforts in the future to maintain the peace of Europe. His 
Majesty then asked that I would convey to my Government his 
intention, so long as he lived, to do his best to preserve peace amongst 
the nations of Europe. . . . This was eighteen months before 
the Ultimatum to Servia! 


It will be observed that even when he is describing inter- 
esting scenes Sir George is not a memoir-writer of the first 
order. Still, his book is readable, and we could forgive 
him a great deal in the way both of dullness and of triviality 
for the sake of the story he tells about an interrupter at one 
of his meetings in Australia. Sir George was delivering a 
valedictory speech and anticipating his early transference 
to another world, when a man in the audience called out, 
** By Jove, George, the fat will be in the fire then ! ”’ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A School Russian Grammar. By E.G. Unperwoop. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

A Progressive Russian Course. By P.M. Smirnorr. Blackie. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Underwood’s book is very compact, and on the whole sound in 
its exclusion of unessentials. The opening sentence is somewhat sur- 
prising, as it states that Russia has its alphabet in common with 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria—which are not identical—and 
with Bosnian—by which he presumably means Croat, which uses 
the Western alphabet—and that the whole thing is a modification 
of the Greek—which is only partly the case. It is also curious that 
Mr. Underwood, who is elsewhere careful to omit whatever is un- 
necessary to beginners, should give the useless persons of the present 
indicative of “‘ to be.” There are five nouns, not two, with a separate 
vocative. These are only minor details, and the book is a good one. 
Mr. Smirnoff’s work is a shade more advanced, and is amply equipped 
with exercises. It would be well for students if the persons who write 
Russian grammars would make their cases follow the same order. 
Messrs. Underwood and Smirnoff are not agreed as to the proper 
place for the accusative in the declension of nouns and adjectives, 
which is rough luck on the pupil who steps from one to the other. 


Paisley : Alexander 


The Story of the Scots Stage. By Ross Lawson. 
Gardner. 5s. net. 

The early stages of dramatic development in Scotland closely re- 
sembled those of this country. There were miracle plays and mystery 
plays, which had the encouragement of the Church, and later there 
were parodies, which were not encouraged. Ecclesiastical antagonism, 
having been aroused, directed itself also against other amusements of a 
similar nature, such asthe very popular Robyne Hood and Little Johnne. 
Drama, as we know it, was introduced later than in England. Mr. 
Lawson gives a general survey of the lines of its evolution, and then 
traces the theatrical history of the principal towns of Scotland. Aber- 
deen suggests a comparison with Coventry. Glasgow provides a really 
comic incident. In 1825, the Caledonian Theatre came into the hands 
of rival companies ; one occupying the “ house,” the other turning the 
cellars into a useful auditorium. Gaps between the planks of the inter- 
vening flooring gave the opposing companies their chance. The house 
poured water (literally) upon the downstairs performances. The cellars 
revenged themselves by trying to drown the show above them in another 
sense, using a brass band for the purpose. People ‘*‘ deserted the Queen 
Street Theatre, and came to see the fun.”” The climax was reached by 
the simultaneous performance of Tom and Jerry for a week at both 
houses. Mr. Lawson’s book makes it very clear that the drama was 
always somewhat of an exotic in Scotland. His book is good reading, 
but its main interest lies in its sidelights on the English stage. 
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F Stock Exchange business itself there is very little 
() to report. With the exception of shipping shares, 
which remain somewhat depressed, markets have 
uickly recovered from the effects of the raising of the Excess 
rofits Duty, particularly rubber shares, which are resuming 
their pre-Budget activity. Yet another Australian Loan is 
forthcoming in the shape of £3,000,000 New South Wales 
54 per cent. at 98, repayable at par in 1922-27. Home Rails 
have sagged somewhat, the reason being given by one of the 
financial dailies as “due to the object-lesson in nationalisation 
rovided by the Canadian Railway Commissioners’ Report.” 
The following figures compiled out of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Budget speech may be useful for reference :— 
Pre-War Debt £651,000,000 


Debt at 81st March, 1917. . . £3,854,000,000 
(Of which Loans to Allies £828 ,000,000 
pa is - » Dominions .. £142,000,000) 


The amount to be raised during the current financial year 
ending March 31st, 1918, will bring the total debt to 
£5,506,000,000, of which £1,370,000,000 would represent 
advances to Allies and Dominions. 


5 Per Cent. War Loan. 


Cash Subscriptions, including Treasury Bills as 
cash .. oe os ee oe - 

Issued in exchange for 4} per cent. Loan and 
Exchequer Bonds .. ee oe - 1,103,797,000 


£966,048,000 


£2,069,845,000 
4 Per Cent. Tax-FrREE LOAN. 
Cash Subscriptions, including Treasury Bills.. £22,658,000 
Issued in exchange for 4} per cent. Loan and 
Exchequer Bonds .. es ae sin 28,726,000 








£51,384,000 


Only 2} per cent. of the old 4} per cent. Loan was not con- 
verted, so that only about twenty millions remains out- 
standing. 
** * ae 

The case of the Tunbridge Wells Corporation 3 per cent. 
Redeemable Stock is of particular interest, not only to the 
large body of investors who hold Municipal Loans, but also 
to members and officials of municipal authorities. In the 
years 1891, 1896 and 1902 the Tunbridge Wells Corporation 
offered to the public parcels of 3 per cent. Loan, the pros- 
pectuses of which stated the Stock to be “ redeemable at par 
on the 25th March, 1931.”" The prices at which they were 
sold during the years named were, per cent., £94 1s. 3d., 
£106 12s. 7d. and £92 10s., respectively. Some time ago it 
began to be rumoured on the Stock Exchange that the 
Tunbridge Wells Corporation maintain that they have the 
option of paying the Stock off on March 25th, 1931, or not, as 
they please. The Act authorising the issue provided that 
the Loans must be redeemed within sixty years from the 
creation of the first issue, but gave the Corporation power to 
redeem earlier. A somewhat analogous case occurred a few 
years ago in connection with the Edinburgh Corporation, 
which in 1897 issued Stock the prospectus of which stated it 
was to be redeemable at par after May 15th, 1927. An 
action was brought against the Corporation for a declaration 
that it was bound to repay the Loan on the application of 
the holders immediately after May 15th, 1927, but the judge 
decided that the Corporation was not so bound. His 
decision was reversed on appeal, but when the case was 
taken to the House of Lords judgment was given in favour 
of the Corporation. The decision turned upon the meaning 
and construction of Acts of Parliament and not upon the 
meaning of the word “ redeemable.” The two cases are not, 
however, parallel, for the prospectus of the Edinburgh Stock 
stated that it was redeemable at par after a certain date, 
whereas the prospectus of the Tunbridge Wells Stock stated 
that it was redeemable on a certain date. 


x 3K ck 


There is no doubt that the ordinary business man would 
place only one interpretation on the statement that a Stock 
was redeemable on a certain date—viz., that it wasto be paid 
off on that date, and not that it implied that the borrower 


had the option of paying it off on that date merely if it 
suited him to do so. There are only two classes of loan—viz., 
** redeemable ”’ and “ irredeemable.” If the date of redemp- 
tion is uncertain, or at the option of either borrower or 
lender, it is the invariable custom to limit the meaning of 
the word “ redeemable ” by a true statement of the facts. 
That everyone concerned placed only one interpretation 
upon the prospectus statement is shown by the fact that the 
‘Stock Exchange Year Book ”’ stated that the Loan was to be 
repaid in March, 1931, and that at a time when the 3 per 
cent. Stocks of other Corporations redeemable in 1950 or 
1951 was only 60 to 61, the Tunbridge Wells 3 per cent. 
Stock was quoted at over 70. It is only fair to add that the 
Tunbridge Wells Corporation has already purchased and 
extinguished £223,266 of the original Stock issue of 
£439,050, and that according to a letter addressed by the 
Town Clerk to a financial journal in November last, ample 
sinking funds were being set aside based upon a contem- 
plated redemption at par in 1931 ; but that the Corporation 
does not now undertake to redeem the outstanding portion 
of the Loan at par in that year is shown by a sentence in the 
Town Clerk’s letter reading :—‘* The present Corporation 
has no power to pledge the Corporation which will hold 
office in 1931 as to the course which they will then pursue.” 
The London Stock Exchange has taken the strong action of 
eliminating the Tunbridge Wells Corporation Stock from its 
Official List in the same way as it does the loans of fourth and 
fifth-rate defaulting countries. The point is one of more 
than academic interest for holders of Corporation Stocks 
which are “‘ redeemable ” at a certain date. 


* ok * 


The report of the Canadian Railway Commission referred 
to in these notes on April 28th has now made its appearance. 
The Board was appointed in August last, and consists of 
Sir H. L. Drayton (Chairman of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada), Mr. Alfred H. Smith (President of 
the New York Central Railroad Company), and Mr. W. M. 
Aeworth, who is a Director of the Underground Electric 
Railways of London and a well-known authority on railway 
subjects. The majority of the Board—that is to say, Sir 
H. L. Drayton and Mr. Acworth—treport in favour of the 
expropriation of the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Northern 
systems and their working as one system with the already 
Government-owned Intercolonial and National Trans-Con- 
tinental Railroads. It is suggested that the system be placed 
under the control of anindependent Board of Trustees incor- 
porated as a Company, and that the Dominion Government 
should guarantee the interest on the various securities of the 
Companies thus merged. The Board of Trustees should be 
non-political and permanent. The Canadian people, it 
appears, have provided in the shape of public assistance to 
the construction of the railway system owned by the four 
great Companies round about $700,000,000, and of the 
Companies subsidised the Commissioners state that the 
Canadian Pacific (which received aid to the extent of 
$228,500,000) alone has “‘ made good.’’ The Commissioners 
criticise rather sharply the suggestion of the Grand Trunk 
Company that the Government should relieve them of all its 
liabilities and repay them all the cash they have put into the 
venture in respect of which they are unable to carry out 
their obligations, and the Commissioners state “if the 
Government is to relieve the Grand Trunk Company of 
liabilities which it voluntarily incurred, but which it now 
finds it impossible to meet, it is for the Government, not for 
the Company, to fix the terms.”” A paragraph of the Report 
points out that the Grand Trunk Company’s Board of 
Directors sits in London, 3,000 miles away from the property, 
which does not work out satisfactorily, and the Commis- 
sioners recommend that “ the control not only of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Company, but also of the Grand Trunk 
Company of Canada, should be surrendered into the hands 
of the people of Canada.” It appears almost certain that 
the Dominion Government will adopt a policy of railway 
nationalisation, presumably leaving out for the present the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. Mr. Acworth has not thus far 
been regarded as being in favour of railway nationalisation, 
and the fact that conditions have led him to recommend 
such a policy for Canada is significant. Emit Davies. 
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AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


A’ Y books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 
soever published, will be obtained to order, 
and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 
Enquirers can be supplied with the latest 
official and most authoritative publications on 
any subject in which they are interested. 
Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :— 


The Best Books on 


Reconstruction — 
after the War : 


THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CON- 
DIT By SIDNEY WEBB. is. net. 
WHEN ~aeol COMES : THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 2d, 

GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 
By SIDNEY WEBB and ARNOLD FREEMAN. 

HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 

Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 


The Best Books on 


the Organisation 
of Labour : 


THE LABOUR YEAR BOOK. 
TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 
By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 74d. net. 
LABOUR IN WAR TIME. 
By G. D. H. Core. 
HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 





Is. net. 








2s. 6d. net. 


2s. 6d. net. 
7s. 6d. net. 


By the same. 12s. net. 


The Best Book on 
How to Prevent War 








in the Future : : 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. Woonr. 6s, net. 


Other Works : 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 
By G. BERNARD SHAW. 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 
By SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 
By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 2d, 


THE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 
By E. R. PEASE. 

THE RURAL PROBLEM. 
By H. D. HARBEN. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 
By J. C. Sgurre. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
By J. C. Squire. 


25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. 


6s. net. 


Is. net. 


5s. net. 


2s. 6d. net. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Is. net. 




















Mr. HEINEMANN’S, ist 





THE HOUSE OF LYME 
By THE LADY NEWTON. Beautifully illustrated. 21s. net. 

‘ The production of such works should be made compulsory 
by Act of Pa stiament.’ —Ts imes. 


LOLLINGDON DOWNS 


Poems by JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “ Dauber.” 
THE OLD HUNTSMAN aiachane 
Poems by SIEGFRIED SASSOON. Demy Svo. 5s. net. 





THE LOVERS A Story from Real Life. 
By & I, IZ ABE ‘TH ROBINS PE NNE LL. 2s. 6d. _net. 
NEW WAR KS 

THE TURNING POINT 

By H. PERRY ROBINSON. Demy 8vo. 6s. net, 
“A most satisfactory and popular history of one of the 

most important episodes of the war.’’—Times. 


THE BRITISH NAVY AT WAR 
By G. MACNEILE DIXON. 
“A tonic for pessimism.” 
NEW FICTION 
ZELLA SEES HERSELF 
E. M. DELAFIELD. 6s. net. 
REGIMENT OF WOMEN 
CLEMENCE DANE. (3rd Imp.) 5s. net. 


BEEF, IRON AND WINE 


Is. net, 
—Dail v Graphic. 





JACK LAIT. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE HAPPY GARRET 

V. GOLDIE. 5s. net. 
LEWIS SEYMOUR AND SOME teens 

G EORGE MOORE. (2nd Imp.) . net. 


we. HEINEMANN, at Bedford Street, V w -C. 2. 
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THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


LECTURE will be given in the Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, Strand, on Friday, May 25th. 
The chair will be taken at 8 p.m. precisely. 


“RUSSIA.” | 


By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 
To be followed by questions and discussion. Doors open at 
7.30. ‘Tickets may be had on application to the Secretary, 
25, Tothill Street, Westminster. 
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AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and en | executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, ctures, Sermons reported — 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane 


we: 


Central 1565. 











E L GL AN SOLDI ER asks fora Socialist correspondent.—MAURITS 


Warerscuoor, C.156, Belgian Army. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. | 
All communications respecting Subscriptions | 





should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 














AFTER WAR PROBLEMS 
By the late EARL OF CROMER, Viscount HALDANE, 
the BISHOP OF EXETER, Professor ALFRED MAR- 
SHALL and Others. Edited by WILLIAM HARBUTT 
DAWSON. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


FUTURE WARS 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE, and Others. Demy 8vo. Is. net. 
This book has been prepared by authorities after careful 
thought and infinite study of the subject. It deals with the 
avoidance of war, and a league of nations united to enforce 
ace. Quotations from leading statesmen on the subject of 
international relationships after the war form a most valuable 
appendix. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR 
By GILBERT VIVIAN SELDES. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ With real illumination, takes us through that fateful period 
of thirty months of war, during which Britain watched the 
States so keenly. America has joined the Allies ~— 
but that fact increases, rather than detracts, from the book’s 
value.”—Teacher’s World. 


VIA PACIS : 


A Suggestion offered by an American. 
By HAROLD F. McCORMICK. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


How terms of peace can be automatically prepared while the 
war is still going on. 


THE AMERICAN LEAGUE TO ENFORCE 
PEACE 


By C. R. ASHBEE. With an Introduction by G. 
LOWES DICKINSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Deals with what may well prove to be, when peace terms 
come to be discussed, a subject of transcendent importance. 
It has the advantage of a notable introduction by Mr. G. 
Lowes Dickinson.’’—Teacher’s World. 


PRACTICAL PACIFISM AND ITS ADVER- 
SARIES “IS IT PEACE, JEHU?” 


By Dr. SEVERIN NORDENTOFT. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A remarkable book, containing suggestions for the after- 
war Peace Movement, and a reprint of a sensational pamphlet 
by a native of Schleswig. 


THE MENACE OF PEACE 
By GEORGE D. HERRON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The purpose of this book is to show that the war is but an 
outward expression of a human conflict that is spiritual, and 


the issue of which will decide destiny for centuries to come. 





THE DREAMS OF ORLOW 


By A. M. IRVINE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“‘ A remarkable and fascinating book with much 


picturesque description and witty dialogue.’’—Ligiht. 





THROUGH LIFE AND ROUND THE 


WORLD 
By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. Illustrated by 
MORTIMER MENPES. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
“‘ Here is a voice which is not afraid to tell the truth—here 
is a mind which revels in all that is interesting—here is a soul 
which delights in all that is best in man, in art and nature, 
A book which will fascinate not a few.’-—ROBERT HICHENS in 
The National News. 
“There be many volumes of lively, gossipy recollections, 
. and the standard, ety. is very high. Mr. Blath- 
wayt . . . raises it still higher. He need fear no com- 
parison with his rivals.’’—Evening Standard. 


PROFESSIONALISM AND ORIGINALITY 


With Some Suggestions for National Reconstruction. 


By F. H. HAYWARD, D.Litt., B.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ Dr. Hayward’s book is, we feel, only the beginning of an 
immensely important study, which has for its object the ascer- 
taining of the best methods of utilising the brains and in- 
spiration of the country.’’—Everyman. 


AUTHORITY, LIBERTY AND FUNCTION 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE WAR: 


A Critique of Authority and Liberty as the Foundations of the 

Modern State and an Attempt to Base Societies on the Principle 
of Function. 

By RAMIRO DE MAEZTU. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Postage 5d. 


“One of the most stimulating and interesting essays in 
political science that the war has produced.’’"—Land and Water. 


THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
By LEONARD S. WOOLF. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


This work deals with one of the most vital problems of 
British foreign policy, the settlement of the Ottoman Empire 
after the war. It proposes and discusses a settlement of Con- 
stantinople based upon the political, economic, and strategic 
interests not of one nation, but of all nations. The possibility 
of its administration by an international organ, modelled on 
the European Commission of the Danube, is examined in de- 
tail, and the history and achievements of the Danube Com- 
mission are for the first time in this book made fully available 
for English readers. [Ready shortly. 


POLAND PAST AND PRESENT 
By J. H. HARLEY. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 


Some new and vital details of the recent history of this un- 
fortunate country are conveyed to British readers in Mr. J. H. 
Harley's vividly interesting volume. It is preceded by a pre- 
face from the pen of Mr. Ladislas Mickiewicz—the son of the 
great Polish poet—which states the attitude of the Polish 
people to Germany, and reveals how deeply their sympathies 
are enlisted in the cause of the Allies. A notable feature 
of the book is a record of the attempts made by the Germans 
in Poland during the last few months to seduce Poland from 
her confidence in the justice of the Western Powers. 


MISTRESS REALITY 
By EDITH H. SCOTT. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


“Much pleasure may be derived from the perusal of this 
little volume of short stories.”—Avonmouth Mail. 





Write for Lists and Prices 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd., 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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